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In republishing at this period the Life of Tous^ 
saint. L(»iverturej 1 ain,<H>duce^,(0',4^p(^,^f to 
jrour Imperial M^psty,; ,J>y f(ielj||g^,,^;|jc()„0)D(f 
who knovf hpw to lapprfsi^ iftCD^, «)fl(a(jjjj„sf 
charpct^r can«Dpt. fiulrt^lliDf^i^B^p^., , , ., , .,,. 

Tfcat iJlijBtrMnis Aftiwt iwB ' <le»BiT«4| tlj^ 
• exal.ted names of Chiuti^n, ,p^tri^j; t^^^l^^. 
He was a, dero«t, VorsWpfie;? of h^.j(^,.ai)^.,.9 
succdsdiil defendeniOf bi«'ri|imid«4jP9nntll-.l r.N'' 
was the yicitoriwisasneniy; af, on?*.| TC^ Die ,«i)|- 
tnut (If Napoleon Buo«J»p»rte, whose.; arms )t(e 
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led, and whose pride he humbled, not more 
le strength of his military genius, than by 
noral influence of his amiable and virtuous 
icter : by how many ties, then, of kindred 
merit and generous sympathy must he not be 
endeared to the'nwgrfaiiinfious £iiberator of Eu- 
rope! 

In nothing, however, will your Imperial Ma- 
jesty more sympathize with the brave Toussaint, 
than in his attachment to the great cause in 
which be fell — the cause, not of his country 
only, but of his race ; not merely of St. Domingo, 
but of the Africah continent. 

How would it have cheered the gloom of that 
solitary dungeon in which this great man re- 
si^eicl his gallant spirit, had he been assured that 
an arm more powerful than his own would shortly 
vindicate on his oppressor, the rights of suffer- 
ing humanity ! But could he also ' have foreseen 
tint with that arm would be found a heart, the 
teat of every generous auction, a soul en- 
nobled by every elevated sentiment, the unhappy 
hero would perhaps have lost the remembrance 
of all hh lonrbwa, while he indulged the ani- 



mating hope now cherished by every 
the same sacred cause — the hope that , 
the great and the good, having heen guided by 
Providence to restore freedom, justice and peace to 
one Continent, may, through his powerful influ- 
ence, soon dispense the same blessings to another. 

I have the honor. Sire, to be, 
with profound respect. 

Your Imperial Majesty's 
most humble and obedient Servant, 
I The Author. 
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JLHE Histary of ToMeaint Zdwoerttere vms pub- 
lished in 1803^ soon after the recommencement of 
the war with France, with a view chiefly to its pro- 
hable influence on the minds of the lower classes 
of the English readers. 

Itxfvas designtd to counteract the false impres- 
sibns^ t^hieh many of them had received of the 
character of Buonaparte ; to txhihit him, not as 
Jriendfy, but irreconcilably hostile, to the freedom 
of'thd labouring poor, and to enlist their best feel- 
^£r^ against that dangerous enemy of their country, 
as a monster of perfidy, cruelty, and baseness. 

The style was therefore accommodated, as much 
as possible, to their understandings and taste ; but 
nothing was asserted in it as fact, which the Author 
did not believe to be substantially true. 

Subsequent information has indeed induced him 
to doubt the correctness of a few subordinate cir- 
cumstances stated in this little narrative : such as 
the place in which the illustrious African was seized 
by the order of Leclerc, and the manner of the 



via 

crime ; hut with these exceptions^ the relation is,, 
as he believes, strictly consonant to fact ; and its 
truth can be in a great measure demonstrated by a 
careful comparison of the French official accounts 
with each other , or by more authentic documents. 

He has, therefore, thought it expedient not to 
alter the original form of the work, except by 
omitting muiny familiar expressions and allusions 
which ndght offend the taste of his polite readers, 
and some passages and terms, which, in the altered 
state of our relations with France, could not now, 
he used without impropriety. 

With these corrections, the Author has been in- 
duced again to offer this work to the notice of the 
public, under a perstuision that its subject wiU 
excite new interest when the obdurate resolution 
of France to renew her Slave Trade excUes the 
afflicting expectation of another attempt ■, to re-- 
duce St Domingo to its former state of slavery. 
That in this attempt, the amiable and respectable 
Monarch who now fills the throne of France has 
not contemplated a renewal of the horrors by which 
the former expedition was characterize, it is but 
justice to his character to suppose. There is, how- 
ever, too much reason to fear, that hy whatever 
delusion it may have been prompted, that odious 
enterprise has been resolved on : and in assisting 
the public to judge of the probable consequences,, 
the present publication may perhaps not be with- 
out its use. 

1 
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XT is not certain where l^pussaint Was born. 
Some say he was a native of St, 0Qming;p^ .^nd 
by birth a slave; others^ that he came from Africa; 
and if so^ he was born free; for there are no 
slaves in that country^ but what are. made suclt 
for the purpose of being sold tQ, trader's. I incline 
to think the honour of giving bij^*tb to this greaf 
man belongs to St. Domingo, but, \vill n<ot stop to 
give my reasons^ as the point is nQt of mi\ch 
consequence ; it is agreed on all hands that h^ 
was in a state of slavery^ and that he owed hiji 
freedom to the revolutioo> which took place in that 
island in the year 1791. r 

We have no dis^tinct account pf the condui^t of 

. ./ ' ill .' 

Toussaint ivkile a^lave, but may safely conclude 
that he was sober, honqst, bpipblo, andin^^strious^ 
because it is certain that Mxwas a favourite with 
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bis lAaster^ which without possessing those good 
qualities^ especially the two latter^ in a high de- 
gree^ no slave could possibly become. It is also 
pretty certain that be was a good husband, and a 
good father ; for it appears that he had, in oppo- 
sition to the relaxed system of morality prevalent 
in that country, early joined himself to one woman, 
by whom he had several children, the objects of 
his tender ^affection ; and we shall find that the 
mother continued to live with him when they were 
both advanced in years, and to share with him all 
the dangers and hardships of war, down to the 
time when he fell into the hands of his treacherous 
and bloody enemies, and was sent to perish in.one 
of Buonaparte's dungeons. 

Toussaint, by the uncommon kindness of his 
master, or as some say, by his own unassisted 
pains, learned to read and write ; and it appears 
from his letters and other writings, as well as from 
his wise conduct, that he made good use of these 
talents. He probably owed to them in a great mea- 
sure, the power which he afterwards obtained over 
the minds of his poor ignorant countrymen; and 
this, when we find to what good purposes he used 
his power, will seem an instance of God's gracious 
providence; for not one Negro slave in ten thou- 
sand has the same advantage. 

This great man was also prepared for public 
life by a good quality more important than all 
others put together : he was a devout man, and 
a sincere disciple of Christ. 
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His vile oppressors have called this gbod man't 
religion hypocrisy ; but it Is not to those impious 
men who profesf themselves Mahometans in 
Turkish countries^ that we shall trust for the 
characters oJT Christians. They were bound to 
revile his nOble heart bef6re they basely destroyed 
him^ and they had no course left to take with his 
known piety^ but to give it that odious name. 
Toussaiut had nothing to gain but the favour of 
God; by openly giving him glory; for bis Negroes 
had be^n taught little religion^ and the people of 
Prance who had sided with them, were for the 
most part sworn foes to Christianity. , » 

Though we do not know much of Teussaint's 
private life before the war, I suppose it was spet>f 
in a pious, as well as a moral wAy. It is not Kklely 
that he became religious ail at once when be be- 
came a soldier. He worshipped God no ikHibt in 
private, and in church, when able to go there; 
and as he added to faith, uprightness an4 pmrity 
af life, he was chosen by Providence to b^ nL leider 
md deliverer of his brethren. '^ Him wM Honoutt 
ne/* says the Almighty, " X will honour**. 

It is happy for any people, when such persons 
ire raised to public stations. In every place the 
^e staunch friends of liberty, and of the poor^ 
ust be sought for among those who fear God. 
Toussaint had certainly passed the age of forty^ 
d was probably at least forty-eight, when the 
at revolution took place in St. Domipgo. It i^ 
well known that much bloodshed attended tbatr 
nge. The white people first pro voked^aquar- 
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liel with Jihe Makttoes a^nd:fr?e bleck?, ai^d in a 
Woody ; oivil war thaS fQllQW;€4 betneei^ thoi^e 
|iftrties> the slaves- threw off thejyolif #f priyata 
¥«pdage. /. i :\. 

(It 'm no part of my'plan to wifite tjjp r))i3tory of 
the i^ev^lution in, Si. : Pwiiiigo, or, fof the .wars( 
thlit foUowed il.: I kii^w npthiDg: that is to be 
learM firom the ^ivil ivar^jof (t)iat iflan^^ bi]^ wha^ 
«¥e7y well-informed man knows , already ; I meal 
the drwdful effects of West India ftlay^ry u|Ka| 
the minds^ both of the ifiajS^e? ^and. the slave 
I wiU only observe/ that if tla^. wftrs were cari;ie^ 
on in a very barbarous way, the white coloaiatf 
w^iire not at ajl behind tbfi • Macks in cruelty ; anc 
what in i^ofe^ first set \ theip the exafnple of it. Ij 
is ^^I^ pbocHing to hear of the horrid mdinisi^ 
in whif^h. those white siivag^s put their prisQU^ri 
to de^tht* ^t the beginning; of the war. ^ • 
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- * itnv^nld swoU Ifeis pamphl^ io ^ hv\\ too lai^, »i4 to 
costly^ yfete I iu {[^neral to jgive quotations iu, proof of tk 
facts related; but a charge like this seems to call fox an an 
thority ; X . therefore cUe as an instance of such cruelty, a 
account given by an eye witness, the late Mr. Btyah Edwards 
^ ^< Two oif these unhappy men s«£fered in thisfoiftmief vaxdn 
^ the window of the author^s lodgings, at Ctpf Francis, om t| 
^^ 38th of $ept« 1791." The aifthiir then 4^1 cribea the br««J 
ing of twio Negroes alive upon the wheel ', the French nipb woul 
not 9ufier ^the executioner to put the tortured, wretches o^% \ 
their pain as usual, by a blow upon the stomach; but after 1 
had shewn that mercy to the first, forced him to stop when i 
was" procfe^ki^' to-> dispatch the second. ^^ The miseral 
i^ wretA tM^ Av ifrokem Umb^ iouMed ^p, :W09 pui onm ^^ 
f^ TlflmeljtSlfi^ \^ ^^ midofjtrfy minutes^ same En^igh ^ 
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l^i^ bttt^l^t enenii^ii of Tousiaint have cott* 
fessed that he had no share in these crimes. Tlui 
tiis. n^ver beta denied by his ehemiiBS,' and to 
ih€W ho^ clear hid ihnocetide is/ I will here ^uote 
file trdfdb of art attth6f #h<^ i§ (me of his bit- 

tei»«t deferti*i»s. lif ort^iew jytmmcA, who wm 
MAplOyeft by Budtiapfttte's ^oii^ertimefit to dhnder 
the anfbrtiiti^te Totis^int; in a libel called hw 
ttFe^ pobUshed af Paris while they Wete oflferteg 
Ifeimtds fbr his head at St. Doroiftgo, thUfe writes i 
^^ Par fi-om taking any part in the moveirteiits tha* 
ptecedled .the instrrection of the Negroes, he 
teemed determined to kee^ tA6§f from all file 1t)^ 
Mgtie and violence of the tiinei^ ; and l^rtain ft 
; that History has rtot to repf oelcfa^ him With^king 
ny shai'e m the massacre of the White people itt 
ugttst 1791.^^^^ This tinWillfifi^ jtidtke du^t t» 
hare been extended to the^ whole fevm of the waM 

in which he aflerwardii e^ig^ged/'dl^in^ w4fkll 

*  ' - • .  

• - ' - ," ' 

F< meiiy who nsere spectators of the trageAf^ strdh^kd hUn ik 
' mr^. M to *^ ike PflMih ipedUM^ (HUtibf (f ihni 
^ pgtMota 4tf ftMtotij VDho behM tJm sohiejiromfheyvriif* 
^ iow€ qfihair tfper q^artmenU} H grUve^ ff^Jauifh '^^ 

tk$jf looked oti'toiih the mQ^ perfe^ composure and sang 
^ froid. Some of the ladies^ as I. was told^ even ridiculed with 
^ a good deal of unseemly mirth^ (he sympoXhy shewn by the 

!6Snglish at fhe suffetingt of iKe W&teh'eS crhithtdtsJ^*^ 
ildward's Hist, of St. Domingo, chap. 6. Note on pag0 tS. " . 

K is proper to rmi^tk h^re^ tjiftt rMr.^ £dlrard» wif failtself 
W^t Indian^ anda^fieat enemy to. NegrQ frae^iwi and tine 
l^olitioa of the slaTe trade. .... 



* Dublotfl^'s Lifo or Toussftiot, p« 5. 
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not a single act of cruelty can be alleged against 
him. 

Toussaint first rose to notice when the fury of 
the struggle bettveen master and . slave was oyer; 
and his first labours were to project the white 
people^ who were now in their turn the feeble 
and oppressed party ^ from the revenge ef his 
brethren. During the first troubles of the island^ 
our hero appears to have remained quietly at 
home in his master's service. Perhaps be expected 
a peaceable change of the state of his iKethren 
from the French Convention ; or perhaps be was 
too pious and humane to join in the means by 
which ' the rest broke the galling chains of their 
private bondage^ though he might see no other 
way of deliveirance. Certain it is> that he was no 
enemy to the grand cavjBe of general freedom ; as 
might be pcoved^ not only froia tb^ g?e&( S9f l*i- 
fices he has since made to it^ butfrpm.tbe con- 
fidence that was soon after reposed in him by the 
Negroes at large. It is probable that he was led 
to remain so long inactive in. the war^ not only 
from the mildiK^ss and piety of his dispositipn^ 
but from affection and gratitude to his^ master ; and 
that these motives being generally known, helped, 
as virtue will always do in the main, to gain him 
confidence and support when he entered on pub- 
lic life. 

By the word master we are not here to understand 
his owner, who, as usual with West India planters, 
lived in Europe ; but the overseer or bailiff of the 
estate, whose name I think was Bayou de Libertas. 
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^ tfafls gentleman^ he was treated with kindness^ an4 
was a little before the time we are speaking of, 
raised to a post of no small dignity. My readers 
may be inclined to smile^ but I Can assure them that 
field Negroes would have no feeling less seriotts 
than envy^ on headng that Toyssaint was actually 
profnoted to the place of poHiUian. 
• On ouf hero's first rising to power amo[ng the 
N^roes^ he gave to this master one very pleasing 
earnest of his future character^ which it would be 
wroiig to pass over in silence. The white people^ 
especially the planters^ were so odious, both from 
their former tyranny^ and the blood they had cruelly 
sh^ ih the struggle to preserve their power^ that 
the Negrojes^ when they gained the a^cendant^ w^re 
disposed to give them no quarter^, and happy were 
those among them who could escape from the 
i^Iand^ though it were to go with their families 
into a foreign country without any means of 
subsistence. The master of Toussaiat^ now his 
master no more^ was one of the unfortunate 
planters who^ not having escaped in good time^ 
was on the point of falling into the hands of the 
enraged Negroes^ and would in thai event cer- 
tainly have been put to death ; but his former kind- 
ness to Toussahit was not forgotten. Our hero^ 
at the great risk of bringing the vengeance of the 
multitude on his own head^ delivered his unhappy 
master privately out of their hands^ and sent him on 
board a ship bound for America/ then lying in the 
harbour. Nor was this all ; he was not sent away 
witiiout the means of subsistence ; for this brave 
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iad gtenerout Negro found mwM to put on \MeiiL 
soeretly for hit ust a gteat many hogsheads of 
«ig^^ in order lo wpport him in hi* «xile till the 
wme gratefal handa should be able to send him e 
kr^r supply, 

Let this etory Midea the cbedte of tAioso, who are 
wicked and fooKeb enough to lay that N^ffrtfei 
bare no gratttude; Small Is (he debt of gtatiiade 
whidi Hieir best treatment under the iron yoke of 
West Indili ibvevy ean create ; but a nobl^ ntind 
yrHl not serapulously weigh the ^taiifni of gra(tit«tde 
or mercy. Toaefiaint looked lem at this wi^oag of 
keeping hi^i in a brutal elavery^ than fo the 
kindness which had lightened bis chain : and 
M. Layou was happy enough to fii^d iifi a freed 
Negro^.^higbet pifieh of virtue than is often tfk be 
ftmnd among the natives of Europe. 

iHiis great man was not long in public life^ befbre 
be beoame tbe chief leadei».of the Blacks. In their 
war with 4lhe {Centers they had many other geiie^ 
Mi, and some of great note, sudi as Bktsi&u^ 
Ml^ukmanfi and Jmn Frf4tn^6i$, aH Negroes^ iind 
Very brave ones. Theie were famous hefere Tous^ 
stiftrf^ name was beard of, but he soon- put tbeiii 
sA down ; not ih the Jacobin way, by cuttinjg 
theii* h^ds off^ or sending them prtsoners to a dis* 
(ant and pestilent country, but as a 'ftin stately 
tree puts down the weeds and brushwood in its 
growth^ by ftiiriy rising above, and easting a aha- 
dow ov^r tbem. He soon found no ^qvtti, without 
kaving once destroyed a mperio^ or a rivaf. 

Toussaint seems^ to^ have rkeni by degreee (ill^ hi \ 

4 
1 
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came lo the ehkf o^ntmuHl, by the glowing love 
and esteem cf the peofit, founded on his goo^ 
qualities^ wbich unfolded ^eiBtdves BP#fe aii4 
more as Us pew^r inci^eased. He did'Ui^i^ flatter 
the GomiMta pt^ofile, cxr erifcouragfe them in their 
crimes^ like £oukmdnt, Ma$$6u, and the xe^i of 
their leadey& 

Thene chie&^ who were always urgmg. tfentin tia 
Tevengeand slaughter^ and telNng tben^ p^rbap^^ 
that tfaehr fteedoii' wa» in danger to : king at ii 
White Med wis sttflered to live in tberiiland^. ap- 
Iiear^d at first tb he tbebr triiest friendap hurt Tousr 
aint^ who ivii&ralwhp- <tyythg to.Aeheb tbetf 
meacy^induatj^^ and ardtr/was ultimatelyi foUnd tft 
be thte man > t6ey coald "beat depend upao ; an4 
liappy had it been for them hai^ (bey ahtayv fal*" 
lowed his councils. 

This great man fahd: uaodaimdn |ptft)s both i of 
Wy and laind: I will mention soma of tfaeoi^ and 
fliat I isay ba sure to do him no atore than ^liieei: 
<hey^ shall be^^Ariien movtly £rom the woiMkB a£ 
llii:<ineiaies.': 

Letiushter^ for ilisiande^ the evidetiee; of ana 
of Buonaparte's hitelfag 'writeKs before qfnated Ai 
ha vcng . pibbibed & i/dle and absat d book ia diefiune 
siu hetd in Paiis^ ^hile the iCahi^ waa trying tb 
kaai him down iq St IkmittgD. M4rk h^w'mtltb 
ladice Itself is obliged to^ otai&aiiin bis fii.votir, 

" This celebrated Negro is of the middle sta- 
ture; be has a fine eye> and his glances arej^apid 
and penetrating; esitremely sober by habits his 
activity in the prosecution of his enterprizaa ii in- 
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cessant. He is an exceUenthorsebian/and tnt-^ 
vels^ on occasion^ with inconceivable rapidity^ arriv- 
ing frequently at the end of his journey alone^ or- 
almost unattended ; hisaid-de-canips and his don^s- 
tics being unalde to follow Mm in journeys which 
are often of 50 or 60 leagues. He sleeps generally in- 
his clothes^ and gives very little time either to repose- 
or to hie Q^eals. All his actions are covered with sach 
j^prtfeitf^d veil of hypocrimf, that all who approach 
him are betrayed into an opinion of the piitity of 
his intentions.*' The Marquis d'Hermona^ that 
intelligent and distinguished Spanish oflicer^ (who 
had served with our hero, and khew-him intimately) 
said of him : ^' If a heavbnly being *' were to des^ 
tend i^Nm ewtky he dtnUd not inhmhU a heart more 
itpparently good than that of TouskAtnt Louver- 
turey 

I do hot copy the alKise that is mixed up with this 
praise, nor the idle and absurd charges . brought! 
against him by the same writer f. We must not 
stop to answei* the slanderera of Tokssainit, for we 
shall scarcely have time enough even for the best 
and shortest answer to themi, the record of his no- 
ble actions. The same libeller acknowledges, that, 
in appearance at least, piety is:a ruling feature in 
the character of Toussaint. He reproaches him 
with being always attended by priests, and hav- 
ing had no less than three confessors. I wish 



* This expression in the original is much stronger, but it sa- 
Yours too much of impiety U^ be quoted. 
+ Dubroca; 
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France had no worse priests than those who shared 
with this good chief all the perils and hardships of 
war on the mountains of St. Domingo^ in order 
that they might soften and mend the characters of 
a new people by the powerful influence of religion. 

Bat Toussaint's religion^ the French atheists tell 
us, was sWhi/pocrhy; so were his humanity^ his mo- 
deration^ his loyalty to the king^ and afterwards^ 
when the Convention had decreed freedom to his 
race, his fidelity to the Republic ! Nay, his zeal 
for the cause of liberty itself, was all merely pre- 
tence and hypocrisy ! 

The strange vileness of Tous^infs J^pocri^ 
consisted in this, that he all along was good in 
deeds as well as words. So deep was Tous- 
saint's hypocrisy, that the great Consul himself, 
though a messenger from Heaven, *^sent upon 
tarth (as he tells us) to restore order , equality, 
and justice" was grosdy deceived by him ; for he 
gave the higtiest praises to our hero down to the 
very day of setting a price upon his head, and only 
found out his hypocrisy, when resolved upon putting 
him to death. The truth is, that of aH the many 
Wrtues bf Toussaint, his probity was the most dis- 
tinguished. It wa9 quite a proverb among our own 
officers, who long carried on war' against him, and 
among the white inhabitants of St. Domingo, that 
Toussaint never broke his word. 

There cannot be a better proof that he possess- 
ed and deserved this fame, than the reliance which 
was placed on bis promises in the nicest cases by 



those wbo Knew him litest, and to Avhom.hia fiadse* 
hood would have been fatol ; and it \». %. notoriou9 
fact| that the ea^ilei^ Fren^ planters and merchants 
did not scruple to rei^ara' from North; America^ ^nd 
their otbe^^ places n>i rqfuge^ on receiving bispj^OT 
mif e to protect tbem. It is equally ,;WeU known^ 
that not oiae of them ever found causeMn his con- 
ductto.r^pentrof sucbeonfidance. , ' .. < 

Here may be introducppd a ahoxt st^ry^ : which 
will serve 49" ^eiw how ffur T9umaif^t;res|pecl|edr;t)b^i? 
principle of gpod faith^ and with: how good a^gr^^e 
the French government can questioi^ his probity. . 

It is weU k^own that he entered into a, treaty 
witb Genera) M^itland^ the British comm94Ad^r-in- 
cbiefj by >^hifb the island was to be evacuated!^ 
our troops^; aad^was to remain neutral .to the end of 
the war. ^ On this, occasion^ he came to see Gieneral 
Maitland at; iii$ b^d quarters ;, ^nd .the general^ 
wislung to sett^^ s^oin^ points personally with bin} 
before our tfoops should embark, returned the vJslt 
at Toussaint'a osunp in the rcountry . / . 

Se wel) w^Sshis cbsuracter known/ that the Bri^ 
tish generaj; di^ not Bcruple to gO' ta him with only 
two or thrive attendants^ though it was at- a. c^opsi- 
derable distance from his own f rmy^ ^ und he had to 
pass through a country full of Negroes, who, bad 
very lately been kis morttd' enemies; The. Com- 
missioner of the French Republif^ however^ did 
not think so weH of the honour of this virtiious 
chief. It is very natural for wicked men to think 
badly of mankind^ and the Jacobins not only sup- 
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pose every man will be^ Woody ftiiif treacHeious 
M^hett worth^his while, but ^dwW pfebibF^ Bold 
Sfm cheap it fbixnd 6f an opposite cast. ' 

With such lioieiOTis and feelings, Mohsieter /fwiine, 
the French Conwnigsione^^tKou^t this visit of (5e* 
heral Maitbnd a good ^pportonity to make him pri- 
totie^; h^4her4f6^e wrotie a tetter* to Tbnssainf, 
h6gg4f!ig'hHn, as 'he 'was a true'R^publlcifth, to 
Wize the British g!enttttl'9 person: - General Mait- 
hnd proceeded towai^s l^oftssaints ce^mp. ' On the 
toad^ he Mceiv^d > letter from one of bis prilrate 
friends, telKng bimof Monsieur Roume's plot, and 
«ramtiig himnot to put himself into thpe Negro ge- 
neral's power ; but the known character of Tous- 
saint made the British general stiH rely upon his ho- 
nor : besides, the good of his Majesty's service re- 
quired -at that period, that confidence should be 
placed in^is gi^eat man, though even at some risk; 
an^ General Maittand therefore bravely' and wisely 
determine<l to proceed. 

When they iirrived at Toussamt's head quaHers^ 
he was not to be seen. Our general was desired to 
wait, and after much delay the Negro chief still did 
not appear. General Maitland's mind began to 
misgive him, as was natural upon a reception seem- 
ingly 8<^ uncivil, and so conformable to the vmrning 
he had received. But at length, Toussaint entered 
the room with two letters open in his hand !* ** IPh^re 
** general, (said the upright chief) readt^se be- 
fore we talk together ; the one is a kttef just re- 
ceived from Roume,B.iid the other thy •answer. 
I woiild not comcv to you^ tin t had written my 
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" anMrer to him ; that you may see how safe 
you are with vae, and how incapable I am of 
baseness." General Maitland read the letters^ 
and found the one an arti^l at^tempt to excite Tons* 
isaint to seise bis guest^ as an act of duty to the Re- 
public ; the otber^ a npble and indignant refuw). 
What/' said Toi^ssaint^ '' have I not passed my 
word to the,Briti«^ general f How then can yoii 
'' suppose that I will cover myself with disho^orj by 
brefiking it ? His reliance on my good faith 
leads him to put hiia^lf in my power^ and I 
should be for ever in&mous^ were I to act as you 
advise. I am faithfully devoted to the Republic^ 
but will not serve it at the.expence of my con- 
science and jny honour." 
It is not strange that with such virtues^ and jsmph 
talents^ our hero should win the hearts of the Ne- 
groes^ and soon become their favourite leader. He 
did so to such a degree^ that their first famous chiefs 
were soon forgot ; and except Rigaud, a brave 
and active Mulatto^ leader in the south of the island^ 
we aflterwards heard nothing of any general of t^e 
Blacks but Toussaint Louverture. Rigaud was also 
a very aUe man ; but not a man of prinjciple^ like^ 
Toussaint : he however pretended to be a much 
more zei^ous friend of freedom than the other lead- 
ers ; and distinguished himself by his rage against 
the pianters and the English. By dint of his vio^ 
lence^ he passed for a devoted friend of the cause^ 
and long kept himself at the head of a large party^ 
whom be persuaded that Toussaint was not so 
trust- worthy as himself; but be was at last foiled 
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to yield to that great man *s superior merits .aud was 
driven from the isknd^ because while there^ he was 
continually disturbing the public peace. 

When Toussaint first rose to power^ the contest 
between the Blacks and their former owners was 
ended^ and the Frencli Coromissbners^ who then 
attempted to govern the Island^ acknowledged the 
freedom of the Neg^oes^ and promised, to maintain 
it. But another civil war arose^ and was carried 
on with great fury between the party of the . de-? 
throned French king, and that of the Convention. 
In this the Negroes^ as well as the White People^ 
took different sides among themselves^ and were 
perhaps about equally divided. 

Toussaint^ who knew that his brethren owed the 
Convention no thanks for their freedom^ was na- 
turally found on the same side with loyalty^ gene^ 
rosity^ and religion ; and by the aid of his courage 
and talents, the cause of royalty was soon as tri- 
umphant in St. Domingo, as it had proved unsuc- 
cessful in Europe. For his great services in this 
war, he received from the king of Spain, a commis- 
sion as general in his army, and had the honour of 
being admitted a knight of the ancient Military 
Orders of that country ; so at least his enemies as- 
sert. 

Bat events arose, which made it impossible^ for 
Toussaint, as a wise man and a true patriot, longer 
to refuse his adherence to the existing government of 
Prance. The cause of royalty having failed in that 
country, little could be done to serve the royal famt- 
)y by prolonging the miseries of civil war in a West 
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India tdaiul, while thereat ttakeof Negiro liber- 
tf mig^t be lost by further opposition to the pc^rent 
state. It was probably a deciiding consideratioD 
with oar hero^ that the Planters and Loyalists of 
Bt. Domingo, with whom he was' now ^ied> began 
opeikly to intrigue for the assbtance of Great Bri- 
tain, and to invite ui to invade the island i for their 
object^ however friendly to Freuich royalty^ was 
certainly adverse to Negro freedom ; aqd it was less 
for the sake of restoring the sceptre of .France tq 
the Bourbons, than for that of recovering the iron 
sceptres of their cvwn plantations, that most of thes^ 
Qienvdesired to have the British flag flying at St. 
Domingo — they were staunch ^royalists then for the 
same reason that makes them now staunch friends 
to a Corsican usurper. Toussaint kn<$w this, ^d 
saw that he must eittier make terms witii the French 
commissioivers, or engage himself On the. same side 
with foreign invaders, and with Frenchmen who 
were sworn foes to the liberty of his race. For these 
and other reasons he found it necessary to^ give 
peace to the republican party whom he had already 
conquered, and to acknowledge the authority of 
the Convention. 

From this time he was a feithfiil servant of France 
during every change in its government, though 
often mdested and embarrassed in his plans for the, 
pubHc gted by the folly and wickedness of the per-^ 
sons in authority in the mother country. ) 

The Committees, Directors, and other successive 
Rulers of France from time to time, sent coiamis^ 
aionersto the. island ; and these men were as Icftidj 
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af plunder anid .confiscation' in: tb^^Wfest Indies, a^ 
their, masters^ were . in Eaiiope. JEvery. inatrf whp 
had projjeitty to forfeit^' was sure ;t6 .'be cried down 
as a traitor. But happily iii St Dtrniingo there 
was snoh a mind, to check them a^ th»tjQf tb^ ;gfc- 
nerous Toussatnt. This great man jcoMutt^d bim^ 
self with so much prudence, as, without giving of- 
fence to the Frefach'gdvernment, jto miahfef ita'ddm- 
missioners mere cyphers. He 'uuflfered^iw^ody to 
injure or insult.theiia/and obliged ieVery one to>tt*eat 
their office with respect^ and yet leftthi6m lio power, 
because he found they would orily . us.e' it for pur- 
poses of crucllty' and : mischief  : ' He protected the 
planters froni the commissioner, and^both ftorirthe 
natural jealousy of the Negroes. 

The' Fsench goverhinent more, than once recall- 
ed ife'Commissidners, and sent out new ones; but 
the case was still the same. There were among 
thera very able men, but Toussaint was an oyer- 
match for them all. They were obliged to/leave in 
his aBlcr hands all the actual power, and to lean on 
him for protection. 

More than once his power and creditt with the 
Negrdes sawd these men from destruction. Ge- 
neral JbaviaUs^ in particular, oiice clearly owed l^isr 
life to our hero, and pnMicly. ackiv)j^ledge4/th'e 
debt.ii >iLaveeux was. afc^^hat time ootomander in 
chief for France ; land theijNegroes of C£tp(r>lPma^ 
cois, suspecting him of a! ; plbt iagaifiitjithteiri free- 
dom, rose/ m^aijisl him, tlireWrhihi into ;pTison,''iLnd 
>v5ere preparing': to put him to death, wheaTeius- 
saiiit with a band of faithful followers -marched ifllo 

c 
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the t6Wti and delivered bim out of their handle Ge- 
neral Laveaux was on this occasion^ so stniok with 
the conduct and talents of Toussaint^ that be did 
not scruple to declare^ in a public letter^ his resolu- 
ti<m to take no measure in future in the government 
of the island^ without that great man's advice and 

consent 

The French goyernment could not but see thaft 
its authority in the colony depended whoUy on the 
"will of this noMe African^ yet w^ long foolish 
enou^ to attempt to govern there by other agents^ 
till at lengthy in March 1797^ diey sent him a cori- 
mission declaring him general in chief of the armies 
of St. Doming^). This commission he held under 
the express conJS^mation of Buonaparte^ till Leclerc^ 
fatally for Franri^nd for himself^ was aent out to 
supersede and bem^^ this faithM servant -of the 
republic. \ . 

It was a great mercy^ many unfortunate white 
people who remained on the island^ that a man like 
Toussaint possessed the chief power. He protect- 
ed them from being massacre^ and restored them 
to the property of which they^^had been depriv- 
ed. When he found himself strbW enough^ and 
«a well known to his followers as not to be afraid of 
t^lahder^ he even invited the banished ^planters to 
return fromAmerica^ and otfier places to ^ich they 
had 'fled for refuge ; and such of .them as rjtumed^ 
were restored by him to their estates. 

There was one kind of property, however, for 
which our hero had no reject ; and that was the 
property of human flesh and^ blood. When I say 
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therefore t^tt- the pJ^nt^WcWfffe 

ft » ^. 

estates, it tnupt nofrl^ wnflerotQod.^-that' tbeyiwere 
i^Dow^d to buy aiid sell their Ne^oeftjaa for* 
m^Iy. . r—' , ,-"^' '^. ' '-''^"'^ ^' *" * 

Neither did tfee N^grc^ chief think il reasonallfi) 
tb^t the meters should t^prk otheir-poiir labouterj 
as much^ whip theai as Hnmeh; awdr feied: them-:« 
little^as th(ey thoiight fit;: In ttese i)pioioi>8th«5f 
iHus been a wide ^fferetiiee -between ;liiat' and i&t 
Chief Gonsul ; and the difference has cost- Toi»^ 
»int his life, and France the island of St.^ Do^ 
min^o. Om* hero however acted up to these .-mq) 
timents, and therefore obliged the planters to pitt 
such of their former slaves as chose to ^ork £i^ 
them, on the footing of hired servants. > 

And h^re I must notice the greatest difik^Uft|f 
iFfaich Toussaint had to straggle witJb in his %* 
hours ior the public good. The cruel and ^ruttd 
method of drivings naturally makes the poor nd^ 
groes regard their agriculturalwork with incundi^ 
He dislike. Toussaint to(d& ^ly^wearied pains to re^ 
move this difficulty, and t0 rei^pre the tillage'Of ikt 
soil, upon which, under Gq4> he knew that the 
liap{>iness of ev^ry country ishiefly. depends. To 
this end, he encouraged thelabouref s by giving tfcem 
a third part of the crops for tixeir wages ; a ^g* 
compensation, in. a country wfaare.sn^i^ 'and coffee 
are the chief producttbm.' : :He abo mde haimM 
restmia idlefneas,. and lofalige people:*! labour fU|M|i 
fair :t«rn» for 4heir owo U^eUiioodl^aiid to enfiEii!6f 
tbe^e laws;^e:iiliidf;(iisejbi' his'^^Wi^r m a(geni^Ni|. 

Som^ people jhave f ownd iwH with Um, hAi^mi^ 

c2 
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be did not employ the civil power for this purpose, 
instead of the military ; but in truth he.had nocivil 
power to employ. People in this happy land are 
apt to forget, that laws, and magistrates, and courts 
of justice, all exactly fitted to produce peace, order 
and public> happiness, with the utmost possible re- 
gard to the liberty of the subject, are blessings thai 
grow with the oak, and not with the mushroom. 
Human wisdom can no more make them on a sud- 
den, or renew them in a moment when madly des- 
troyed, than it can raise a tall tree in a single night 
from an acorn. As to Toussaint and his Negroes^ 
they had every thing which belongs to civil life, to 
learn. In their former state they could know no- 
thing of it; for a slave has no country ; the breath 
of his master is his law, and the overseer is both 
judge and j^iry : the driver is both constable and 
beadle, as well as carman, to the human cattle. Du- 
ring the war, there was no place for any but milita* 
ry institutions ^- and Toussaint therefore, when it 
was necessary to enforce laws for the public good, 
had no officers of civil justice to whom he could 
resort. - -■ ^ 

It i« true that for these reasons, he was obliged 
80 far to • disgrace the idle and disorderly Negroes, 
as to putthem upon the same footing with the pre- 
sent free French republicans. The only difference 
between his government in this respect and Buona- 
parte's, was, that Toussaint had no dungeons, na 
sickly deserts of exile, nor any other organ of in-- 
justice or oppression. He put the idle vagrant, 
and the deserter, upon the same footing; and they 
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were equally liable to be punished iffter a fair trial 
by a court martial ; but so iiiild were his punish- 
ments, that the severest one for a laboufier, was 
(he being obliged to enlist as a soldier. 

There is one great branch of Toussaint's services 
to France, upon which an Englishman cannot like 
to enlarge. It is too well known what great pains 
we long took during the last war, to conquer St. 
Domingo. How much money, as well as how many 
raluable lives the attempt cost us, it would not be easy 
to compute. There is nothing in the conduct of our 
brave soldiers in that field, but what does them ho- 
loar, yet I chuse to be silent as to that unhappy 
^tenipt, and shall only say, that Toussaint through 
lewholeof the long contest with our army, acted 
ID as to win the admiration of his enemies as well as 
fce praise of his ungrateful country. 

Here I shall beg leave again to quote from the 
lords of the Consul's champion, Dubroca. ^^ JfTtV 
^duct during the war with the EngUshwa$ : hril- 
hnt and without stain, and that epoch of his life 
totdd be truly great, if the services he rendered 
h republic at that time, had noi heen like all that 
needed, subservient to his oum ambition.*' That 
Uefenderof the Consul durst venture to speak of 
unbition as a criine, is strange, but perhaps the only 
{[uilty ambition in Buonaparte's judgment, is that 
vhich aims to promote liberty and social happiness. 

I pass to the evacuation of the towns and forts 
•fthe island by his majesty's troops. Here the 
^ench assassins of Toussaint make their chief 
tand against him. '' He suffered the English to 
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bMftpe> say^ii^y^ eii too easjr terms^ and hi§ om^ 
dtct vpon thii ocdasioni was treadiery to the te* 
public/' 

How happens it that Toussaint's treachery trai 
not found out in France a little sooner? The 
terfnft of the conyention between our eommahderjl 
and him^ were no secret ; and yet down to the mo* 
ment of General Leclerc's attack upon this brav6 
man in tikt fields he was treated by the French go^ 
Temment as one of its most faithfal and deserving 
subjeets. 

The Consul sent him a letter last year— a trea- 
cherous one I admits but not the less fit to be quot^ 
6A against himself upon this point of Toussaint^i 
eharact^. Of this letter^ Greneral Leclerc was the 
beitrer^ and the following are some of its expressions. 
'^ We have eaneeivedfor you esteeniy and we wish 
t& )reif6gnize ititd proclaim the great services you 
fcl*e )rend(e^ed to the French people. If their c6- 
ts^f€jfy on St. ibomingo, it is to you and your 
iYkv% Blatks ihttt we owe it Called by your ta- 
b^fs Md the forci^ of (^rcnmstantes to the chief 
to^fh^dj yb^ have destroyed the civil war^ put a 
Stop to tht p&rSecuthfts 6f some ferocious men, and 
Hsfikf'M to honont the rdigion and the worship of 
Oody frc^ whom edl things come*/* 

After eoUnposinj^ encomiums like these^ and 
etett pi'inling them in his gazette^ clan any thing 
^Xceeii the effirontery of the Consul in afterwards 

* l!Ks]^tehe8 of I^eclerc of ¥*ebruary d. Mbniteur of 
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i%BQatiziDg this great man as a traitor for actiens 
commited before the letter was writteo? 

I wiU not detain my readers with stating and an** 
0wering some other, charges which the murderers 
of Tottssaint have lately brought aigainst him on 
account of hia^ treaty of neutrality with General 
Maitland^ and the constitution which he afterwards 
fmmed for St. Domingo with the consent of a ge- 
neral assembly of the people ; for thou^ it would 
be easy to shew that both these measures were not 
only guiltless^ but such as redounded greatly to fais 
honour^ the pjroof of these truths would require 
some views of the state of St. Domingo and of 
Prance^ which cannot be given in a amaU compass ; 
and the preceding confessions under the hand of 
the Consul^ are surely enough to repel all eharges 
of disloyalty against our hero down to the period of 
Leclerc's invasion. : 

Yet as to the constitution^ I beg leave to add a 
fiirther extract from the same official letter of Buo? 
naparte : — ''. The situatian in which you were 
placed^ surrounded on all sides by enemies, qnd 
mthosit the mother aowntanf being able to «uc- 
xr<Hi^ or swtain you, has rendered legitimate the 
articles of thiU constitution xxMck otherwise would 
4i0t be 80." 

Tottssaint being relieved from the pressiure of 
the war with England^ set to work with new 
vigour in his plans for the public good; 

Tliie restoring the public worship of God^ and 
i^wea^ing the iknowledge of religious itr^th as. far 
as he himself was blessed with it^ were 43ie ob}ecth 
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nearest his heart. Next to these, which he knew" 
to be the corner stones of pubhc happiness/ he was 
unwearied in his attempts to reform abuses ; espe- 
cially to set the idle' to work, and by these and 
other means to improve the culture of the soil, and 
encourage that foreign commerce, which is so ne- 
cessary to a West India island. 
• : It is truly wonderful to think how much toil he 
ixiust have gone through, even in the little we 
know of his. public labours; for he had still from 
the .perverseness of Rtgaud^s party a new insur- 
rection to quell, and had to obtain possession of the 
Spanish part of that large island lately ceded to 
France, which the Spanish governor, upon va- 
rious pretences, and perhaps by the secret request 
of the French government, long withheld. But at 
length the genius and activity of our Hero tri- 
umphed over all obstacles ; and before peace was 
concluded between this country and France, every 
part of St. Domingo was in quiet submission to his 
authority, and rapidly improving in wealth and 
happiness under his wise administration. 
- So rapid was the progress of agriculture, that it 
was a fact, though not believed at the time in Eng^- 
land^ that the island already produced, or promised 
to yield in the next crop, one third part at least of 
as large returns of sugar, and coffee as it had ever 
given in its most prosperous days. This, consider- 
ing all the ravages of a ten years' war, and the greaft 
scarcity of all necessary supplies from abroad, is 
yesry surprising, yet has since clearly appeared 
.to be jtrue. ; . \ . ^ 
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But what was of far more consequence^ this 
freat and growing produce was obtained witliout 
the miseries, the weakness, or dangers of West 
India slavery. . Men were obliged to work, but it 
was in a moderate manner, for fair wages; and 
they were for the most part at liberty to chuse their 
own master. The plantation Negroes were there- 
fore in general, contented, healthful, and happy. 

A still more happy effect had arisen from the 
new state of things ; a blessing of the greatest im- 
portance to Prance, if she had not been mad 
enough to take the wicked measures of which I 
shall soon have to speak; and not to France only^ 
but to Africa^, and to human nature. The effect I 
speak of, was a large increase in the rising gene- 
ration of Negroes, instead of that dreadful fall- 
ing off which is always found in a colony of Slaves. 

My readers may. be surprised at this fact, 
especially if they have ever met with any of those 
false and idle accounts which have been published, 
to persuade us that the loss of life among the island 
Negroes, does not arise from oppression. ^' What, 
it may be said, can the young and infant Negroes' 
of St. Domingo have increased by natural means 
since the revolution, in spite of perpetual war, 
foreign and civil, of frequent massacres, and of all 
the wants and miseries which, during twelve years, 
have fallen upon that hapless and devoted Island ? 
How can- this be, when in Jamaica, and other 
West India Islands, in the midst of peace and plen- 
ty, the same race of people are always declining 
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in tiuihbers^ so that population can only be kept 
up by the Slave Trade ?" 

I leave the defenders of slavery and the Slave 
Trade to answer the question. I will only offer 
for their help, the opinion of a person whose judg- 
ment and impartiality they will readily admit. It is 
no other than Monsieur Malouet, formerly Min- 
ister of the French Colonies and Marine, an old 
West India Planter, and a defender of the Slave 
Trade. 

M. Malouet published a book last year at Paris, 
in which he attempts to justify the Consul for re- 
enslaving the Negroes in the West Indies; yet 
thus he writes of the state of Negro population in 
St. Domingo : "^^All accounts announce a much 

GREATER NUMBER OF INFANTS, AND I£SS MORTALITY 
AMONG THE LITTLE NEGROES* THAN THERE WERE BE- 
FORE THE REVOLUTION ; WHICH IS ASCRIBED TO THE 
ABSOLUTE REST WHICH WOMEN BIG WITH CHILD ENJOY, 
AND TO A LESS DEGREE OF LABOUR ON THE PART OF 
THE NEGROES.f * 

Such then were the happy prospects at St. Do- 
mingo, when the peace with England unchained 
the French navy, and left the Consul at liberty to 
carry to the iiew world, the same scourge with 

* War asd massacce will too fully account lor there being on 
the contrary^ -a decrease among the .men. If tlie ravages of dis- 
ease, usual in slave colonies, had been added, not a man fit to 
bear arms could have been left. 

f Malouet Collection deMemoires sur les Colonies, Tome lY. 
Introduction, p. 52. 
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which his fierce and ambitknis temper had long 
afflicted the old. 

As soon as peace was conchided with England^ 
the French Consul dispatched a fleet to St. Do- 
mingo^ commanded by Admiral Villaret^ with an 
army of at least 20000 men. At the head of the 
army was placed Greneral Leclerc^ the Consul's 
brother in law^ assisted by several Generals of 
great note^ particularly Rochambeau^ weU known 
in the West Indies for his attachment to the cause 
of slavery. In this expedition the main object of 
Buonaparte was to wrest from tile Negroes their 
newly acquired freedom, and to reduce them to 
their former state of servitude, and so confident 
was he of the attainment of this object, that lie 
sent over his brother Jerome with the armament, 
that he might pluck the laurels which it seemed 
destined to acquire. The Consul did not however 
rely on force alone, for the accomplishment of his 
purpose. He was aware of the importance of se- 
curing the cooperation of Toussaint, and was de- 
termined if possible to win him over. 

As our hero, however, had already the principal 
authority in St. Domingo, and had long been com- 
mander in chief and governor there, by commission 
from the government of France, Buonaparte felt 
that the honours and rewards he had to offer, might 
perhaps not be a sufficient price to the Negro gen- 
eral, for treachery to his brethren. He therefore 
devised an expedient more likely to ensnare this 
great man'« feelings ; and this was to put his two 
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beloved sons on board the fleet, as hostages for the 
father's conduct. 

/ These youths had been sent by Toussaint to 
France, for their education. He had trusted them 
to French „ honour and g:ratilude; and it would 
move thjb coldest hearts to read the letter in which 
be' anxiously recommended them to the care and 
protection of the government. At evferyiine one 
might imagine the fond fathefr's' tears dropping on 
the paper ; nor is its piety less striking thai^ its 
tepderncyssy for the' chief request madeiti the letter, 
vyas'that they niigl)t be brought up in the fear of 
Qodj and the knowledge of religion; Unfortunate 
Toussaint ! little did he then know to what keeping 
he consigned them ! . 

To take these youths from their studies, and send 
them out to inveigle their father^ was the project of 
Napoleon. He has no i^hildren, or his heart, cold 
and hard though it is, might. have checked him in 
so vile a purpose. To fed its baseness fully, a fact 
should be known, which is true beyond all reach 
of doubt, though this is not the place for its proof, 
that if Toussaint had yielded to the temptation^ it 
would have been immediately fatal to him; the 
fixed design in that case, was to tec^rhim in a few 
days from these dear bought children^ and put him 
to death. The Consul had fully resolved,' that 
when he should have got the chiefs of the free 
Negroes in the West Indies into his power, either 
by force or fraud, they should not live to opppae 
his tymnny in future ; witness his treatment of 
Pelage^ the Toussaint of Guadaloupe, who joined 
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the French General Richepanse^ and by prodigies 
of valour at the head of his black troops, reduced 
the island to submission; relying upon the solemn 
promises of the Consul to maintain the general 
freedom of the blacks; yet his reward was to be 
seized by surprise^ with all his brave officers^ and 
either sold as slaves for the Spanish mines in Peru, 
or, as is more probable, drowned at sea. Certain it 
is, they were' earned by shiploads to sea/ stowed 
like sheep in' a pen, and heard of no mbreVr' But 
the history of the* Consul's unparallefed wickfedness 
at Guadaloupe, may be the subject of -a separate 
book.' ' ■*' ■' ! ''■'■ • '■ ■•  '* - 

Strong though Buonaparte's hopes were;, of sue- 
ceedfirg by these virtuous' means at St. Domingo, 
and making of Toussaint^ first a vrle instrument of 
his tyfknny; and aftdrwards its certain victim, he 
was resolved to have other expedients in reserve. 
He took extreme jpains, therefore, and with too 
much success, to take the Negro chief unawares, 
so that if found faithful, and deat^-sighted in the 
cause of freedom, he might be the more easily 
crushed by arms. 

To this end, the Consul loudly professed for our 
hero and his Negroes, the iitmost admiration, 
gratitude, and esteem, wrote him letters full of 
praises and promises, and confirmed the commis- 
sion of commander in chief which he held under 
the last and former governments of Prance. Pat 
from avowing himself an enemy to the liberty of thfe 
Negroes, thisr hypocrite pretended to be as fond orit 
as Toussaint himself. He went so far as to Iky beforfe 
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one of the puUic bodies in France^ after the peace^ . 
and to publish in his gazettes^ a plan which tie pre^ 
tended to have formed for the government of the 
French colonies^ in which he solemnly declared, that 
the freedom of the Negroes should b^maintained in 
every colony wherein it then existed ; and excused 
himself for not immediately putting on the same 
footing, the slaves of Martinique and other placea 
just restored to him by the peace^ on account of 
the great and unavoidable evils of such a sudden 
revolution. ^^ It would cost too much/' said this 
matchless impostor, '' to humanity!'* 

To the same deceitful ends, he kept on foot that 
law of the .republic, by which the Negroes were 
all solemnly declared to be free French citizena. 
Nor did he revoke this solemn law, confirmed by 
his own constitution, and paid for by the West 
India Negroes by the most essential services to the 
republic^ till full three months after he had pub- 
licly avowed to the British admiral at Jamaica, 
that his expedition was sent out to restore the old 
system of bondage, and had begun accordingly to 
murder the Negroes by thousands and ten thou- 
sands, in hot blood, and in cold, for not submit- 
ting to become slaves again, at his own imperious 
bidding. 

Toussaint then, was the more easily deceived, 
by supposing that in addition to every principle of 
honour^ justice, gratitude, and mercy, that can 
bind a nation^ he had some security in the laws ^ 
the republic, and in the Consul's own constitutioit, 
as coofipmed by his solemn oath. ^ 
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Bat^ test the news of the ^^eat urtaailieiits tbftt 
were preparm^> shpuld, in spite of ^\ this, put 
the Negro chief qb his guaitd^ means w#re found 
to deceive hiifi grossly^ both as to the antpufit of 
the force^ and its destination. We are not yet 
ififormed what arts were used for this purpose ; but 
certain it is^ that Tonssaint ^expected onjy such a 
squadron and such a body of troops as the French 
government might naturally send in time of peace, 
for the use of a loyal colony. He supposed them 
to eoitie only with friendly views^ and by {nroda* 
mation enjoined the Negroes to receive them with 
9§kct\^n, confidence, an4 respect. He made no 
{^reparation whatever for defence^, not even so 
much as to give the necessary orders to his subor- 
dinate generals who commanded in the towns on 
the coast. Such advantage had the Consul from 
hk firauds ; as if en purpose, to shew in (he events 
how impossible it is. to bring bafek free lyien to 
cart-whip skvery^ and to make the folly of 4he 
purpose^ as glarings if possible^ as its baaei^ss. 

While Toussaint was working -night and day 
for the good of France^ by restoring with all his 
might the tillage of her richest colony^ the French 
fleet and army were stealing . over the sea to de- 
stroy bim and his useful labours. They at length 
afiived> and it might be auppos^ perhaps that the 
firdt step of General Leckrc was to send nptioe of 
his amival to Ihe lawful governor of the . Island^ 
whoiii he was sent to sucoefed^ and demand peace^ 
iJile possMsion of the town aad forts in which be 
meant to quarter ihia forces. No such thing. 
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General Leclerc went to work exactly like an in- 
vading enemy in time of war, though he had the 
modesty afterwards to complain, that he was not 
received as a friend. The moment he saw the 
coast of St. Domingo, he broke his force in three 
divisions, which fell like a sky-rocket, as nearly as 
possible at the same time, on the three principal 
towns of the isIanJ. Nothing could be better 
contrived. 

At Fort Dauphin, where General Rochambeau 
arrived with the first division of the army before 
the two others could get round to their points of 
attack, the troops were instantly landed. No sum- 
mons was sent to give the poor wondering colonists 
a chance of saving their lives by submission. The 
troops were drawn up in battle array, on the beach. 
The Negroes ran down in crowds to behold so 
strange a sight, and before they had any notice 
of what was designed against them, they were 
charged with the bayonet, and routed with the 
loss of many innocent lives. 

So horrible a proceeding might not be believed; 
if it came from any other authors than'the butchers 
themselves. It is true the Negroes are said to have 
called out '' no white men/' but if so, it only con- 
firms the cruelty of so abrupt a proceeding ; during 
ten years they had seen no white soldiers but ene* 
mies, bent on their destruction. It is^ true alsoj, 
that General Rochafnbeau says, he made '^ signs q| 
fraternity'* to the blacks before he attacked themr 
but these poor creatures were no doubt as much ai 
a loss for the meaning of such patit^ipime mutiv 
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mery as of the invasion itself. The most igAprant 
inhabitants of Europe indeed know too well now 
what it signifies ; but the Negroes^ not having seen 
this Jacobin free-masonry before, could not know 
that signs of fraternity were sure forerunners of a 
massacre, till the bayonet reformed their ignor- 
ance. 

While by such means possession was obtained of 
Fort Dauphin, the main body of the fl^et and army 
under Villaret and Leclerc were fastening i^iind to 
the Cape. They arrived thie next day, and in^taht- 
ly prepared to land and take poisses^dioii of the town; 
but Chrutopke\ the black g^dft^ml, Who conlifiani^' 
at this impbitant post, having heatd ndd&\ilk>trf 
the massacre at Port Dauphin, brtively and loyally' 
refused to suffer them to enter the harbbmf until he 
should receive orders from ToUssaint. • I say *^'loy- 
ally/' for Toussaint; who was his lawful superior, 
was absent in the interior country, and Ghristophfe 
only demanded time to send to him and recisive 
his commands. His ruffian enemies have raited at 
Wm for this ; but every good officer will apprAve 
his conduct. Indeed they were so c^nseiou^ that 
fee refusal was proper, as to endeavour to elcuise 
their awn violence by a palpable lie. They pre- 
tended to suspect that Toussaint was reaHy iit or 
tear the town, and th&t his absence Was only apre* 
fence to gain time, though the contrary* iir iflarfliJ 
fegt from what it afterwards stut^d in t)reir'5Wn gk^- 
tettes. The ttuth is3 they resolved to'^pfdfit by 
^Toussaint's absence, and -therefore lai^ddci thi* 
troops by force, utider cover of the ilrtp^; at tfiie 
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expence not only of many lives, but of the dc- 
struction of the town. 

They have violently abused the brave and faith- 
ful Christophe for setting fire to this place^ which;, 
in his feeble and unprepared state^ deserted as he 
was by all the white inhabitants^ it was impossible 
for him to defend. But he had repeatedly warned 
the. invaders that he should find it his duty thus to 
act^ if they persisted in forcing a Innding^ without 
giving him time to send to his commander-in-chief ; 
and what reasonable man or good soldier will 
blame him for keeping his word ? What ! was he 
to leave these good quarters behind him for lawless 
invaders to lodge themselves in^ and thereby the 
better effect their perfidious and bloody designs ? 
In the way they acted^ they were entitled to the 
same reception in St. Domingo^ as I trust they 
would meet in England ; and were it necessary to. 
bum Dover to prevent French invaders from fix- 
ing in it^ I hope no English governor would scru- 
ple to kindle the fire. 

Another act^ indeed^ was half charged upon 
Christophe^ which nothing could have excused. It; 
was said in the first French accounts^ that he ha 
threatened to massacre the white inhabitants ; an 
the Consul's gazette left it^ witii the usual fair deal 
ingof that paper^ to be supposed that this thre 
had been carried into effect. . But the only voic 
which has been allowed to speak from the blood 
stage of St. Domingo^ that of the French govern 
ment itself, has since folfy cleared the Negro chi 
from this avspicion. The inhabitants, to the amou 
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of 3000, were carried off indeed as hostages, but 
not a man was put to death. This is particularly 
worthy of remark, as it will soon be seen how op- 
posite was the conduct of the French army, the 
only savages in this war, at least while Toussaint 
commanded; 

Yes ! by the French generals themselves, who 
avovir that from. the beginning of this war they gave 
no quarter, it is recorded to their own deathless in- 
famy, that not a white man, among the many who 
upon this occasion fell into the hands of the Ne- 
groes, found an enemy like the hero of Jaffa. 
" No person was kUled at the Cape*." '' More 
than 2000 inhabitants of the Cape, who were in 
the most distant momes, have returned f /' Such 
are their very words. During three months the^ 
men must have been in the power of the Negro 
chiefs; and during the same period (General Leclerc, 
'^ the mrttious Le^lerc/\ as his brother-in-law stiles 
him, had been putting Toussaint's soldiers to death 
in cold blood, as often as they fell into his hands. 

Time will not admit the detail of the proceed- 
ings in the other parts of the island; it is enough 
that they were of the same complexion with those 
which have been already noticed, and that every 
where the French refused to give the chance of 
saving bloodshed, by allowing the astonished Ne- 
gro officers time to send for orders to their ctun- 

* Accoont in Paris gazettes of 1st Germinal, (March 23.) • 
London newspapers of March 29. 

f Leclerc's official letter of May 8th, in which hegtres an at« 
coont of the pretended mnender of TeosMtot. 
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mahder*in-chief. Everywhere they demanded in- 
stant possession of the forts, and every- where pu- 
nished the proper refusal by as much murder as 
fliey were able to commit. As all these places 
were exposed to the cannon of the ships, and were 
quite unprepared for defence, the French suc- 
ceeded so far as to oblige the Negro trodps to 
tetire, but not till after some brave resistance. ' 

All this while, for the whole was done in about 
forty-eight hours, Toussaint was in an inland part 
of the island, at too great a distance from the coast 
to give any timely assistance or orders at either of 
the points of attack. 

The time was now come to try the force of cor- 
ruption upon the mind of this African patriot. The 
first game had been played with success up to the 
Consul's wishes^ except that Cape Francois had 
been burnt. The thief posts on the sea had been 
surprised and taken according to his merciless or- 
ders ; the next point, therefore, was to win dver 
Toussaint, if possible, now that he could be treat- 
ed with safely; for to attempt it sooner; would have 
been to put the important advantage of surprise at 
the hazard of his virtue. Accordingly an ambas- 
sador was sent to him from the sm6king ruins of 
Cape Francois, and the man chosen for the errand 
Was Coimon, the tutor of his sons. 

This man, as low in morals, as from his office we 
may suppose he was high in learning, was probably 
sent from France for the purpose of this vile at- 
tempt on the father of his pupils. I doubt not he 
had his lesson from the lips of th^ Consul hin»df. 
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With him were sent the two youths, the one I be- 
lieve about seventeen, the other probably fifteen, 
years old, who both had been separated seven 
or eight years from their affectionate parents, and 
were now doubtless much improved, not only in 
stature, but every other point of appearance that 
could rejoice the eye of a father. Ignorant as the 
poor lads were of public affairs, they had been 
taught that it was for their father's good to comply 
with the wishes of the Chief Consul ; and Buona<p 

« 

parte himself had talked with and caressed them 
at Paris, in order to impress that opinion on their 
minds. 

"With these innocent decoys in his train, and 
with letters both from General Leclerc and the 
Consul, full of the most high flown compliments to 
Toussaint, and the most tempting offers of ho- 
Qours, wealth, and power, Coisnon set out from 
the Cape,^ and proceeded to the place of our hero's 
usual abode. His cruel orders were to let the 
boys see and embrace their father and mother^ but 
not to let them remain : If the father should agree to 
sell himself, and betray the cause of freedom, he 
was to be required to come to the Cape to receive the 
commands of Leclerc, and become his heutenani- 
general ; but if he should be found proof against 
corruption and deceit, the boys were to be torn 
from hi& arms, and brought back again as hostages. 
If nothing el^e could move him, the fears and ago- 
Djfss of a parent's breast might, it was hoped, be ef- 
fectual to bend his stubborn virtue. 

*^ But how,** some of ray readers may be ready 

1 
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to ask, ^' was Coisnon to be able to bring them 
back against Toussaint's inclination? What force 
had he to employ against the Negro chief in the 
country ?'* I answer, a force which his base ene- 
mies well knew the sure effect of on his noble 
mind, the force of honour. A safe conduct was 
obtained from Toussaint, or his lieutenant-general; 
and the sacred faith of a soldier, whosie word had 
never been broken, was engaged for the return 
both of the envoy and his pupils. 

That vile tool of the Consul proceeded with tht 
boys to Toussaint's house in the country, which 
was a long day's journey from the Cape; but on 
their arrival, the father was not at home, his urgent 
public duties having called him to a distant part of 
the island, where he was probably endeavouring to 
collect his scattered troops, and to make a stand 
against the invaders. The mother, however, the 
faithful wife of Toussaint, was there; and let my 
readers judge with what transports of tender joy 
she caught her dear long-absent children to her 
bosom. The hard-heated Coisnon himself says, 
'' TTiis good woman manifested all the sentiments 
of the most feeling mother*.** 

It was no hard task for the envoy to delude this 
tender parent. He professed to her, as he had de- 
clared to all the Negroes he met with on ' his jour- 
ney, (so he has not scrupled to confess under his 
own hand), that the Consul had no design what- 






ever against their freedom, but wished only 

t 

* See Coisnon's report to the French muuster) London «m 

• * ' '  ' ^ 'J 

pers of Apiil> 1802. « 
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peace, and a dae submission to the. authority of the 
Republic. The fond mother' was ready to believe 
all he said. She ardently wished that it might be 
true^ and that her*beloyed husband^ with his. supe- 
rior knowledge and judgment, might see cause to 
confide in these pleasing assurances. The envoy 
has> unluckily for the cause of his employersi^ made 
it clearly appear in his account of this embassy^ 
that if Toussaint had any object beyond the. free- 
dom of himself and his brethren, it was unknown 
to, and unsuspected by, the wife of his bosom. 
Slie instantly sent off an express to him to let him 
know that a messenger from the Consul, was come, 
w^ith the offer of peace, liberty, and their child- 
ren. 

Toussaint was so far distant, that with all his^ 
>vonderful speed 4n riding he did not arrive at 
JEnnefy (thAt was the place of this interesting home) 
till the following night. Ah ! what pangs of sus** 
pense, what successions of hope and fear^ must 
liave wrung the heart of the poor mother in the 
interval ! But her beloved husband at last arrives^ 
and rushes into the arms of his children. 

For a while the hero forgets that he is any thing 
but a fother. He presses first the elder boy, then 
the younger to his heart, then locksthem both ia 
a long embrace. Next he 4step8 back for a moment 
to gaze on their features and their persons. Isaac, 
theeld^, is so much grown that he isk almost as 
tall a» his father; his fiu:e begins to wear a majnly 
air, and. Toussaint recals in him the same image 
that sometimes met his youthful eyes when he 
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bathed in (he clear lake anioag (he mountain^. Tbe 
younger is not yet so near to manhood^ but his sof tier 
features are not less endearing. The father seos 
again the playful urchin that used to climb upon 
bis knees^ and the very expression that won his 
heart in the object of his first affection. Again he 
catches both the youths to his bosom, and his tears 
drop fast upon their cbedcs. 
: Let not my readers suppose this account ig 
founded wholly on conjecture. Even the eold- 
hlooc^d Coisnon himself thus far in effect draws 
back the curtain, and; opens the first scene of the 
tragedy in which he was an actor. The miscreant 
seems to vahie himself upon his firmness in pur- 
suing his game unmoved by so affecting a scene; 
for thus he Writes of it to his employers : '^ The fa- 
iker and the two sans threw themselves into eatk 
\oikers arms. I saw them shed tears y and wisHiMa 

"M TAKE A]>TAN'f AOE OS A PERIOD WHICH I CONCEITED 

tro BE FAVOURABLE, I Stopped him at the moment 
when ^he stretched ouL his arms to me, fgeJ* ISsyit 
striking k the picture hiere presented ! A virtuoiu; 
and amiable hero is at the crisis of his fate ; a fond 
father is pouring out the tears of manly sensibiUty 
over his long absent children. He stretches out his 
arias with an emotk>n of ill-placed^gratitucb to the 
tutor of their youA^ when the same tuter, beftt 
upon seduciirghim to bis infiuny andfruin^ craftily 
seizes this momtat as the most fia,vourabfe for his 
^fareaeherous designs ! Natuire has tender sympathies 
'which ^Ten the . cruel cannot weU reaist. There 
are situations in which even a mfima cannot well 
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avoid being turned by pity from his purpose. But 
these agents of the atheistical Consul seem to be 
pity-proof in all cases. 

^^ O they are YiUains ev'ry man of them^ 
^^ Fitted to stab and smile— to stab the babe 
^' That smiles upon them ! " 

Coisnon^ retiring from the embrace of Tons- 
saint^ assails him in a set speech with persuasions 
to submit to the Consul^ and to betray the cause of 
freedom. He does not perhaps desire him ih plain 
terms to permit slavery to be restored ; on the con* 
tmry protests that there is no such design ; but 
Toussaint knevr too well the meaning of such 
professions ; and that his discerning mind pn this 
point should be so imposed upon^ after what had 
happened^ could hardly be expected either by the 
envoy or his masters. Such speeches^ if used to 
Toussaint himself, were probably meant only to save 
Us credit^ and give him the means of deceiving 
his followers. He was in effect desired to come to 
the Cape and bring over his troops to join the 
French standard. On this condition he was assured 
of '' respect^ honours, fortune/' the office of '' lieu- 
tenant-general of the island/' all in short that the 
gmtitttde €i the republic could offer, or his own 
heart, desire. On the other hand, if he should 
refuse to submit, the most dreadful horrors and mi- 
series of war are denounced against him and his 
followers. The implacable vengeance of the great 
nation is threatened ; and the eloquent envoy does 
not omit to point out to him how hopeless must be 
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all his efforts to resist the armies which have con^ 
quered Europe^ and which now will have no enenijr 
to contend against^ hut the rebels of St. Domingo. 
Above all^ he is desired to reflect upon the fate that 
awaits the hostage youths^ so beloved^ and so wor- 
thy of his affection. : '"^You must submit/' said 
Coisnon^ '^ or my orders are to carry my pupils 
'' back to the Cape. You will not, I know, cover 
*^ yourself with infamy by breaking faith and via- 
'^ lating a safe conduct. Behold, then, the tears 
of your wife ; and consider, that upon your de- 
cision depends whether the boys shall remain to 
gladden her heart and yours, or be torn from 
you both for ever*." The orator concludes by 
putting into the hero's hands the letters of the cap- 
tain-general and the Consul. 

Isaac next addressed his afflicted fiaither in a speech 
which his tutor had no doubt assisted him in pre- 
paring. He related how kindly he was received by 
the Consul, and what high esteem and regard that 
chief of the republic professed for Toussaint Lou- 
verture and his family. The younger brother add- 
ed something which he had been taught to the 
same effect; and both, with artless eloquence of 
their own, tried to win their &ther to a purpose, of 
the true nature and consequence of which they had 
no suspicion. 

* I desire not to be understood as giving the exact language 
of this conference throughout ; but the substance is either ex- 
pressly avowed in, or plainly to be inferred from, Goisnon^s re- 
port, and other 6iBciai papers. : 
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'Need we doubt that the distressed mother added 
her earnest entreaties to theirs? 

During these heart-rending aiftsiEiuIts on the virtue 
and firmness of Toussaint, the hero^ checking his 
tears^ and eying his children with glances of ago- 
nized emotion^ maintains a profound silence. 
Hearken to your children/' cries Coisnon. "Con- 
fide in their innocence ; they will tell you nothing 
'' but truth." 

Again the tears of the mother and her boys^ and 
their sobbing entreaties^ pour anguish into the he- 
ro's bosom. He still remains silent. The conflict 
of passions and principles within him may be seen 
in his expressive features^ and in his eager glisten- 
ing eye. But his tongue does not 'attempt to give 
utterance to feelings for which language is too 
weak. Awful moment for the African race ! Did 
he hesitate ? perhaps he did. It is too much for 
human virtue not to stagger in such a conflict. It 
is honour enough not to be subdued. But why do 
I speak of human virtue? The strength of Tous- 
saint flowed from a higher fountain ; and I doubt 
not that at this trying moment he thought of the 
heroism of the Cross^ and was strengthened from 
above. 

Coisnon saw the struggle, he eyed it with a hell- 
born pleasure, and was ready in his heart to cry out 
'^ victory/' when the illustrious African suddenly 
composed his agitated visage, gently disengaged 
himself from the grasp of his wife and children, 
took the envoy into an inner chamber, and gave 
him a dignified refusal. '^ Take back my children,'' 
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said he^ '' since it must be so. I will be faithful 
" to ray brethren and my God." 

Can any trait that History has recorded of the 
patriot or the hero be put in competition with this 
noble sacrifice to public duty ! 

Coisnon^ finding he could not carry his pointy 
wished at least to draw our hero into a negotiation 
with general Leclerc ; and Toussaint, always hu- 
mane and fond of peace, was willing to treat upon 
any terms by which '' the horrible fate/' as he 
himself truly called it, which was intended for his 
brethren^ might be avoided without the miseries of 
war. He, therefore, readily agreed to send an 
answer to the captain -general's letter, but would 
not prolong the painful family scene by staying to 
write it at Ennery, or again seeing his boys. It 
was two in the morning when he arrived there, 
and at four he mounted his horse again, and set off 
at full speed for his camp. 

On the next day our hero dispatched a French- 
man of the name of Granville, who was the tutor 
to his younger children, with a letter for the cap- 
tain-general ; and this man, whom Coisnon is 
anxious to prove as great a rogue as himself, over- 
took his brother-tutor and the two poor hostage- 
youths on their way to the Cape. 

On the parting betwen the mother and her 
children, as it afforded no room to display his own 
talents at negotiation, the envoy has been prudently^ 
silent; but such of my readers as have feeling hearts 
will be able to paint it in some degree for themselves. 
Toussaint's letter was of such a nature^ that it 
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produced a reply from general Leclerc, and a fur- 
ther correspondence took place between these op- 
posite leaders during several days^ a tmice being 
dlowed for the purpose^ which Leclerc expected, 
as he tells us, would have ended in a peace. 

It would be most desirable to have recourse to 
the letters that passed on this occasion ; but Le- 
derc and the Consul have not thought fit' to pub- 
lish any of them ; and as to Toussaiht he had not 
the means of publication ; for When ' his enemies 
look the towns, his printing presses all fell into 
4eir hands ; and, then, not a letter was suffered 
to pass from the island, or any news from thence 
to be told, without leave from the Consul or his 
{enerals. We must be content therefore with such 
intelligence as they have thought fit to give us. 

The treaty at length broke off, and we are told 
jit was in consequence of a discovery manifestly 
made in Toussaint's letters, that he was a hypo- 
crite, and only treated in order to gain time. 
What was the nature of his demands the French 
Government did not think proper to state. In the 
absence of all information on this head, 1 will take 
leave to suppose, that the liberty of the common 
people^ with some security for that blessing, were 
ttie points in dispute, as they were the only things 
4ey would not yield, and were all that Toussaint 
sought to obtain. The only light which Leclerc's 
^1 or pretended dispatches give to assist our 
Jesses i^especting the nature of this negotiation, 
^ reflected from his reason for putting an end to 
it, *' My orders,** says he, " we immediately to 
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^' restore prosperity and abundance," Now it must 
be presumed that the only means proposed for ef- 
fecting this miracle was the cart whip; and that 
Toussaint would have objected to no other means 
of making the island prosper, his former conduct 
sufficiently proves. 

The truce being ended, war was most furiously 
renewed against Toussaint and his adherents in 
every quarter of the island ; and that general and 
Christophe were by proclamation declared to be 
'' out of the protection of the law/' 

General Leclerc took, however, other steps far 
more effectual to him in the war than this fe- 
rocious proscription of the chiefs. He saw that it 
was easier to dupe the poor labourers, than to de- 
ceive men who had been accustomed to govern; 
he knew that the poor in all countries are apt to be 
discontented with their rulers, when they feel the 
public evils, which a war, necessary even for their 
own sakes, must always produce ; and he also 
knew, that the labouring Negroes, who were there 
called cultivators, had in general been loth to sub- 
mit to necessary industry, and were but half con- 
tent with Toussaint for putting by his laws, a curb 
upon idleness and vice. He therefore concluded, 
that it would not be impossible to make a breach 
between the upright chief and the cultivators ; or, 
at least, to make the latter mere bye-standers 
in the war. 

With thi$ view, he, in the first place, forbore 
to. attempt any change in the state of the labouring 
Negroes in the places occupied by his troops. 
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Though he had many of their old masters, in his 
train^ to whom the Consul had vowed that he 
would restore their slaves^ and put the cait-whip 
soon again in their hands^ Leclerc did not suffer 
wie of them to go upon his own estate ; or only 
allowed them to go to confirm the new order of 
diings^ and treat the labourers as free men. Not 
K whip was to be seen or heard for some time on 
my account. But he went much further. He 
^blished in his own name^ and the Consul's name, 
lolenin ctedarations^ that the freedom of all the 
]feople of St. Domingo should be held sacred. In 
(he same papers he taxed Toussaint^ and the sol- 
iers who followed him^ with ambition^ and threw 
«ft them the blame of all the dreadful sufferings that 
were going to fall on the colony. 

It is not to be wondered at. that the French in- 
mders should use these arts. In what country that 
kas fallen under the dreadful yoke of the republic 
ks not the same game been played in the b^gin- 
ling, as far as the state of the poor would allow ? 
In this instance the extreme ignorance of the cul- 
tivators rendered it^ with regard to them^ peculiarly 
mccessful. 

But Leclerc also assailed^ with too much success^ 
fte fidelity of the soldiers^ and of the black gene- 
nls and officers who had commands under Tons- 
saint- He held out to them the most tempting of- 
fers of preferment in the French service^ if they 
would join his army; and two or three traitors^ 
who came over to him on his first landing, were 
promoted to the highest commands^ and caressed 
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in a most flattering manner. He did not scruple 
to bind himself to every Negpro general who would 
trost his word, not only for the freedom of him«elf 
and his corps, but that of all the Negroes in the 
island. There still remained there great numbers 
of the old party of Rigaud ; and though these were 
zealous friends to freedom, and very suspicious* of 
the white people, yet they hated Toussaint, because 
he had conquered and expelled their oW leader ; 
and they were therefore among the fiwt to listen 
to the false assurances of Leclere, and kndbim 
their -aid against their countrymen. 

It was more by these base means, than by the 
bravery of his troops, that Leclerc obtained all 
his early successes, of which the French govern- 
ment so loudly vaunted itself, early in the sujndmer 
of last year. It must be admitted that hifr French 
tf oops fought bravely, and with astonishing acti- 
vity and perseverance, considering their disadvan- 
tages in that country ; but, if they had not been 
powerfully assisted by Negro allie»> and if the 
cultivators had not been so in&tuated as for the 
most part to resist the earnest calls of Toussaint^ 
and remain quiet spectators of the war, the in- 
vaders would never have beep able to advance far 
from the coast. 

It is no part of my undertaking to write the his- 
tory of the war of St. Domingo. It could elfe 
tery easily be shewn from the French gazettes^ 
that whenever they engaged the Negroes success- 
fully, the latter were inferior in numbers, or at 
least in regular troops, as well as in arms. It could 
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also be proved from the teme . a^^unts/ (hirt in 
4pite of that itlfefiodty^ Toumakit's tr00p»^. lAoi)^ 
tban once defeated the invaderfl. In a f^arJsi 
which the gazettes are ;all on one aide^ theae- 
eoitnts of the puUkfaing^ enemy should be yety 
ftrictly watched ; and yet^ with a common degree 
€f attentbn^ any readers of LeeiefC's dispatches 
win find that these assertions are entiit% true. 

The courage of Toussamt in tUs war^ as in all 
tlie former ones in which he had faeen^tigaged^ was 
consptcttons. The only engagemest with troops 
led by himself into action^ of which his enemtce 
have thought it prudent to speaks was the . battle 
rf Ihe Ravine of Conkuvre, and of this actidti 
Lederc gives the following account : *f A aMat 
0/ mkm to man jtsommende(2^~^the troops of Tou- 
mni fumght xcUh greeti courage and cAetbmcjf ; 
hU every thing yielded to French intrepidity." 
Headds^ indeed^ that Toussaint evacmateda-^ery 
strong positbn^ and retired in disorder to. if^fite 
Ritnere, leaving 800 of his troops dead on tl^ 
field of battle. But let u^ r^oiember thai this >is 
the French account^ and that Toussamt- a story is 
untold* . 

Our heroes spirit was stiH more honatiiiably dis- 
played in hh constancy and firmness. So power- 
folly did the dreadful scourge of war^ inflicted 
^pon all points, of the colony at once by France 
^d her numerous Mack confederates^ second the 

» 

* See I^eclerc^s official dispatches of February ^7. London 
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treMteMM ^Ars fittni pronnei cif Ledetc, <tiMrt 
WuA <tf thii^ Negw ttfoops as^ ^11 mdhend to T<yw- 
Mint began to htmsMy %f tl^cofitest, and evtry 
day ahnoit, soim leading man ^^oMmfg ttent ^imnt 
error to tiie eaemy. From ^le %$!, the MgttieHr 
treo^ he wa» able to colhMt in»e not viery niiMrap- 
eitsl iffi it iqspeaitf enren fraai the Actounttlif life 
enesiiei^ .nfiuif toertakdy^etaiiU not ^idi to repra* 
ttnt the fioKe lliey bad: fatan' oppoied hy^ as less 
4iHin it nplfy was. So tniuiy of tite militafy Ne^ 
groei l»d itew iodoced to join the F^ench^ or at 
least to ky cfown their «nns^ and so great a pro- 
portion of the rest had been' kW|ed m action; that 
the hlaek generdh^ hy tiie end of the month of 
FVebmaty in whkfa the iwar began^ wiere ckieffy 
sappbrted by such of the cnltivatMrs ^m the iB- 
flaeaeie of Toussaint coaU preserve feofin the de- 
ceH^ of Leelerc^ mid engage to fight in the cause 
of their own fireedoni. 

But these men were a very small proportion of 
Aewhofebbdy; and Aey were, besides^ bat indif- 
ferent soldiers^ not hayilig been prerionsly taught 
the tailitary exercise^ and being rery badly armed. 
These cultivators too began to quit the standard of 
T^iujisafnt when he was obliged |o r^ire into the 
inner part of the island ; so^ that at last^ he had^ as 
his Enemies admits only a few hundred followers, 
with whobi he was obliged* t<)i retreM tQ the moan- 
tain8> atid there of course to endure a great Tari^ety 
of hardships. 

Y^t even in this seemingly hopeless state of af- 
fairs^ the constancy of Toussahit nerer yielded for 
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faii*i»likiwif )to (llnpp^ IfooAiiHWA^M^iM 
all that is dear to him^ even life. iiNfel^;) 11^99^^ 
fery people for whom all this is to be suffered^ dis- 
bmst^ forsake^ and betray their generous champion, 
is a flight of virtue too high for any one who does 
Qot^ like Toussaint, expect his praise and his re- 
ward, in a better world* 

After many bloody actions, and six or seven 
weeks of almost perpetual marching and fighting, the 
French general thought himself master of St. Do- 
ming^. He boasted to his brother-in*law, and the 
Consul proclaimed to all Europe, that the object 
of the war was accom^ished. ^' Toussaint, with- 
mt staUanSy without treasure^ without army, is 
w more than a brigand, wandering from mome 
to mome with some brigands like himself, whom 
our intrepid warriors are pursuing, and whom 
ik^ wiU soon have^ caught and destroyed.'* 

Thus spoke the Consul to the public at 
Paris, on the 6th of May 1802. He, probably, 
spoke as he thought; he had even some good 
grounds for the opinion, and yet, (mark, the 
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Ahottdiets of a tyiraAf « trimnphj when free men 
with hirare leadcm oppeie him)^ while' the CmmI 
was yet speaking; dii|Mitdie8 w«ire eateriag his 
harbdars to tell him that his hoasts were mda^, and 
timt liberty was victorious in St. Domingo. Be- 
fore the first day of that moafth, the '' flyiiig and 
helpless Imgand^' he spoke of^ had defaMed^ieuld 
foiled the wtMran armicaof Fraace/driiren tben 
hack to the coasts besieged them ItMk,- and 
obliged the eaptain-geneialisokamly to vroemMt, 
hgrtheestsblishmeBtof Nc^^freedom^ tliei*hole 
^ectoftfae war. 
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BvoHAMHTfi : tbou|:ht that be had triiunphedl over 
fimr^Hli in. the Wieirt I^ies/ with tb^ same eftse as 
in :]@iHw^.i' iBat h« w» mi^aken. lie did. not 
C09^i}er,^'<nr 4id notkoow^ the difference between 
the stat^ of bis Frenpb cjitizens^ and that of West 
Indift slaves^, and that the feelings of animal nature 
night ]Jrote harder to subdue than the Ipm of an 
1 iajiued conntr jr^ and the pride of freedom. . . 
Had, the oii^ect of the wair in St. Dc^ingc^^been 
only, such as was Ihlsely given out ^re^ in the 
begiimingi to the deluded cultivators^ that dbreadful 
war vduM *9oon have ended^ and {Mrdbably nei^er 
revived. The authority of, the r^pubUb^j ivhii^ 
had in truth never: been di$puted^ yrp^^^yj^^tn 
more , fimdy esteblisbed ^ by the early successes of 
tte Fffdnch ar^iy^ and for any <rfher:'pwp0se but 
restoring a hated, and intolerable slavery, r WiWdd 
liate: been easily maintaiAed. ^ Genei^iilieclerc 
yms, as we have seen, master., of the>e(daity, :tiAfl 
IWssaiBt seemingly mined, by the omid^eL* of 
Ifareh in the kst year, itben the/very sttcceisiifes 
of; thfe FreAth General proved fatal to .him; l»y in* 
spiring a rash confidence "vthidi made.hiind aujddedfy 
dismiss that cunning and i hypocrisy &om which be 
had hitherto derived his chief success. > , > x^ * 
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Leclerc, elated with victory, and thinkings that 
he had now nothing more to fear from the Black 
troops, imagined that the sooner he put the planta- 
tion Negroes again uhiiei #fc drivers and the whips, 
the better he should secure his conquest, and 
the more honour he should obtain ; for this was 
the ' true, and eirery where but in * St .^ 4kii^tig^, 
the acknowledgeci' object ^ alt \Ai feitebdy'Mtoifln^. 
^t is pirob^ble too, that the ok*dei^s^hi^tiipeifioUli 
brother-in-law obliged Mm to maki^ llris. change, 
^ft/(nbmcnt he was masted of thi^ istelnd. ^-'^ 

" ' fiy Whaterer motive h^ i^ats ttrg^ to iwkh 'w«li- ' 
^riess; c^rtalfi ' ft is th« ^ 'Wi^ndh ^ ti(^rdl* tlv^il^itlt 
was no# time' ia drd{) <tlie fAa»ki> iKUk^ mimAAij.df 
'M&rdh; ii^w hm Sicattly^ 6n >(r)«kl>d^,l)biii it 
H^s'^i^rdb'&l/iy ab6ut thi»^ middle of that mmAhJhe 

h^l^ftgtfi^^mifheit kthes:.- -<''^*i- 'hVV .hyfvrs^ 
f^^^lM Wdt^y Gki^tf geemft^b@0e»totihaTBfihrfaiieii 
hai*d^riSt8it tb« pld^l'$' th(stt»yts^^«yrral, oPtsC 
Idi^ (hbM^thi^ Ihofii^fr «o b^ sa<b i: for ab^dt lie 
'saitoir tii()«i it was tie^^Mary W take strbng:(n«ate6s 
'>fitv^i^I]idl' stuih of them as weris inthe udandr/cto 
'k^ t[pdi th^ bwnf: ^Mteiteai and a witer 4if ^tboir 
party, 'In a teitef frottl Pwt^aa-^Pirfiiee, of Iteth 
Mth^'ln speaking ot^ithis order witk praise^. ^t 
ihei^ his '^Mlits of 4tli*'bti)[ijg praoticabfeii '' Otdira 
bare JQst been recdiTed which wilbpirobabj^^iferifa- 
lablish agfioalture in' odr^ |riahis and meiinteiBi^. tf 
th^ are capable' of beiitg executed. i¥sprjefofr#> 
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mvJAmt «fioriiie8, fiml rmtontd ta thpir ancient 
mmfMi^ aver the Mgm'Mth 

If even the pfamtens'^wvre'unilfffareidfiv this 
bidd tnMstttey judge v|imtift^tfauiMfanolap it wm U 
the flstooklfed i eoWmtprs! t s The^ \ ]prMlain^tioiu 
nwt not: y^ ftte iMbkU «U, k^ ifflkh tbigr wttfe 
^•i^slwl the 'Ml ^n$o Jinn t of their Medom^iupoft 
tb^ mettd woKb of ittedanK GapteihriSejiw^ji^ 
of theCotwti^hiaifidfi^ .Hoiv aitaMd,;A0i> mMt 
ikejr \mw he^ikat ik^ kt^i^Tuiet^ lad wkUwibaM* 
, (rfmieiieidigsMftiileM! . t. 

fo%/. i|hd. thebr inj^nitiUidfi t# tii«r jbrafi^; iITtMb 
fait ' in yatti hkd Ijhat wmt< stand. i&ithfiii Tieadaf 
o^tlMm: 'f DiatrMtihe ivhit^, thffr^wiU lMn|r 
you if thajr «m ; .tkeipdestre evMfehl^ jwinif a itd d 
b .tile MBtomtibd <af abvefj; dieidr;)ptQiabiifa(S#ns 
aite -oiriy fomiod td deceinreithA fijeadiriafijKbwtgr} 
cb^ iawjty! Ilwi%- ta itYdst^itbe^fcairrMt^ate ^b ivIficA 
iM aae thr<iafeBiiedif ' >They lltd{SiM»il«itfMid>tt 
lim€l toi^Amm tinitba«^4hay )tad Italian tb^Mroptt^tf 
thii FimdkimiUien Datfaor th^iiitfiaAiiiffi illitil 
ftMliiak\chiM;' Thcjr i.haA tei^yMff*. tiMM^lM /f rWft 
trn^ natiutif^im db vitb tte. ipiteneU Iir4(ri>all hAVf , 
to work in the same way whMlii;«irf{ri.|9«llil 
tonfiteia:^' i > : Tk^jr .iiQviK j > aaw; iU^i^ iwtttelfft^foo 

* M. Peltier's jQumal, Paris, pen^anU^annieiyo^V''^-^^* 

-f 'TottssUiit^I'l^tl^^to kMai^e,- pttttliile£i4 darilMalMUQ 
Itodr^cnpiBikltttff tbe IflMott ppiifr #f .Majitlf , imi > Sf0 l|M 
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Tte Negito ttobpt who l»d JQtiM^ 
no doubt were also akmijed ' al this step of the 
French 'Gcoeml. It w«s fa- breach of fa^ with 
4hem alto ^'i dor they had eckprtssly come in. undei" 
theiproebmMvtioiisiWhieh |imm^ fireedom not to 
ihemsdi^s only; bet 16 aH. their hi^thKii. : They 
coifU not be. so bihid as aojt td ate, that eqnel 
treachery, and a fate as horrid^ was in store for 
themsekefi! ; bat they durst not imnieidiately retolt, 
for they had been pruimtfy brohen into sinaH 
bodies, placed at a dista'nce from eadi other, aai 
mix^d with. tfie white troops^ n*d had also, by the 
diichstr|[;ci npon various ps^cncies, of great nun^» 
bers trim each of their corps, been greatly re^ 
dncfed in strengtir; at the same time thiey lieK 
cbseiy witched by the Entopean French. 
'- It Weit'Ifidia slavery were not^ iil rits natnris, ^ 
tMmatid^tinieB wdrse than any thing eiiU^d sbvesjr 
ih> Snrd^/ tUb ^Negvo^' tbntobetrayed mnd dlvidedj 
aind)tiii|ttfttAi «ul tliey;>hd doubts wese; would pna^ 
batty liseve^ sob'mitiedi «t< least for a<while, till a 
kker dpplMrtiiknity of resistance ishofuld . offinr. ; Ihit 
meh whci iHvre bilen 4eKvered irotn that '' hMrribk 
^iiXre,'^'^'lrHU> risk and snffier every diingy rather dmt 

' TcHiJMhhM well knew thi», nnd tli^refdke sanr. at 
once his means of victory, in this imprudent widc^ 
ednesa of his enemies. 

Instead of continuing his flight among the 
mountains^ he turned short towwdii . the north 
e6hst of (ilt Mand, where: a ver^ extensive afnd 
fertile plain surrounds Cwj^ Viani^is^ aif d %h«r^ 
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thf!fe WR8, ID eontequenco^ tlmgfwtfftt number 
tf eiiltivMws. HeswinMimi (hem to wvm, and 
tlMj were not iiow> as. before^ deaf to his y^ke, 
Tbey roteina«iaiSiaroiiMi him^ hailing him aa 
iheUt delraeret aii4 fnai^ian Mgpel 
^ Th^le/nielv troojps were bajily armed^ orrntliery 
fiNT Ibe most put^ utt aiiiiei' at tUI^ exeefit wiUi 
hoe8> ami a kiml of entl^ss^ whi^h iaii9e4.i9 tbft 
West Indies, for trimming the green fences, r^nt 
tlMir. niunbersitind 2eal ^ahl^ their bqavie leader 
to anrsMoiit :aU difficnlties. He. poured like atovi' 
rent over tiie nrholeplain of the north, e^i^rjfi whera 
leiiziiig the French poitt>tMid driYiligi their di-. 
limions before him, tiUiboy lirabd refuge^ ¥^ithiP^ 
Am fertiioatiolis of Gape Frafifpts. 

Tonssaint. had no butt^og artittery ; ..yet he 
siirr<liiMkd'.^be town, jwtda n^v^v^l sharp attf^^k^ 
Qpon fit up .to; th^ very> m0uths|of the cannon, aiiA 
would ceftiAnly, ha»f^; taken the place, .bad not the 
flae^ been lying in the basboar,. The French wer^ 
•Ijliged to hnd ibe marinas,; %pd .1^00 seaqien frofn 
Ae fle^> to raise new batt^rieiii ai|d to haul .tha 
diips:clb8e in shore, wbare their bnoailiides owgH 
pbiyivpon the besif ^rs. Yet, alter all,; the pl%<;fi 
miiai haye yielded to the intrepid T(qii8§9^nt,and JMii 
husbandmen, if General Hardy, with argraj^d di- 
fiaion of the French afmy frcim-jt)^ Wf th^ had not 
advanced by forced marches, . an4: . it^rf wi^ ,l\iiq&i^ 
into the town. Th^ Gaptain-Gqa^iia): hi.iA8e|f wa^ 
oUiged to fpUow.by saa^ qaittiog all.bi^ cQ9q|ae||^ 
in the sonth, after haying marched back t^^his vtci 
toriotts detachments, from the interior to the coast. 
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tiiM thefte great reverses were effeettd, Afaoit 
the middle ^ March> the {("r^cti v^ere at the. smn*- 
Hilt of tfaueii^'fiuecesses and confidence ; fH by tht 
9tbof April, they Wfere redteed Ito sudi ^e^kremity ^ 
that htdttrc, besieged M; the Ca^.^ sind hardly aide 
to ihafMtiiiii>hifrilseir there, vte* }kpm Che poitit >e€ 
ivtrentihjlr'^ «e&i to iihe Spanish' part of the 

'^1 cann^ ^etaih 'm^ reader!^ so long as- woitld 
lit ki^Mtilskty; mtt^tko rdateatttbeT^eiws and 
diitatert Which «He' •f'rtoeh Stusblnedi kn varima 
qnarMrs^if/theitlaAd;,' fMm>^^^ attempt 1» 

Mstore th» caM^^wMp! slmisry. Th^ ^k^es weM 
now, every wherls>? became as hostile< to - them, aia 
they were Apposed to^bi^ fk*fen% Uefiird; Bat atiihe 
Gape, the elife^ strugghi was maitftaibed, aml'itlM 
<l6j^eit miseries, felt. The • fever* • beffaqi i ri6w<>1o 
fight for tlile Negroes; and that capalai faecahiea 
m^dtt p^dl-lK>a«e; thMi|^ tlltihia nvefise' of lemU 
tiihe, th^ French ttkx^pir ^had been tetharfcaM;f 
healthy. ^ < Poif^fid^ > r^nfercements anfy^ irad;) 
Pianee, but aIl<tdiio purpose* Toussaibt'f till 
pressed' the sie^; and all th»t t^ larger i^|irrm»i 
eoaiddo, was«o^e%id^he»>seHes^wittMi^^ 
aitttft^enehttii' ' '- . '- : U ^ r , •..; ..: , . :.;,.:.J •. 

Getteral Le^ferc fiow fi^and bitterly fiunantad 
f^ erroiP: Ht fidd too seoit>drapped'tlid matky and 
saw that, 'dnless^ soiiie' (new tneaas of deaeit 
eouM be'fotind> all 1*^ lost; and ye« vnih fliU 
the" igfhohince '^rtbe ealtlVMors, ^n4 dft'«hett'4iS4 
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ttRi> tD the * hirdiliipS' of W9r,cit weani vfery 
tttttlt to MiKie thiartiogiiii.. 
..litiiHrBf tfio^d td dBhy.tfaat tfaemdMi^ bden^ » de^ 
iign vta mstofie; isltttery r bat it i h»b perbep* piMir 

kdieTOitlMt the .Omsd^ aacl.be hiawflf, Hfiil-fciMii 
iKwiiimi um Itm Ibl: tine fltatef«f^^Q ^cdMi|f-;.AQ4 
tlllitiOMVJ9ced<b^dUi8teii9/:hovr wan/ Uie.bte^iatr 
tdiini>t iims/^^he fb«d fep^ of and abiNKtoifld 
tft^ ipuypcMU : TkeoNagfoas] did! :>liol koiMfii ttet 
Booqif^ie ivas'too' pibpd; dnA io^fotid df dM(- 
{Mititfn; «mi: tdi giV0 r«ptlmipkE& fecdhai foEo w t 
if^lMt iMt ft06ddai;<f1bareforeit|iey. night rc»* 
fonably expeety:thiit wfa«t hk bnriihoff^iaskw^ tbe 
^p*$in'4iMiwaly'Stip^^ would 

fstifyaiid-ciinfrki: • 

> It sMftied; ihtrt^e^ on the wfable^ pdfciitaj^osr 
ttble^ that artful professions of a change of mekr 
fpTM;^ JAdNttew pr4Hniiea to jnamtain: {reedom^ 
ai|^ht gain credi^^ andu: tmty fae palchtd up 
iriili his blade, enemidsy ' fia aii to '^ive him a now 
^p^ortuiutjr* fif' dividHig' the^^^ from thenr 
iidlkaryl laadera^ . and getdog. 'tb? ^ latter . into- hm 
power ; aftbr i whic^ ' he< was IrettbWed . thefy . idiouid 
lieay • no* mow again ^of tt»i oairt-wftiij^j: tflL ihe had 
made suret^wofk^ .bf^desiisyiiig TouMainbaaid Us 

idhtvqntfi/ 'i ''- '•• ;^ ••■J-' ^ • '' ' -i* "> • ^ • 

.miik tbcae nghteoua f<nete,:'OMidid ImOtK 

ftantd- a prodMintlanl ^i/cWch i»'>n, t»aefte^ mtetei- 

piMdy takn0)wted|9i^g''tUd^:ugttri^ )hif :peit 

iMtttiitei^; t>J^4ii»^dcii9nria|^]|0t! bnd'ewn 
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irithout ceaung to sptak of the firbt xtwtambi 
of the armed Neg^roes^ at rdbdlibiisv h^ artfioHy 
began thi8{ittper vrith an implied ajudegy for: his 
late attempti^ on the score of his ignorance df the 
cdoiiy, and of the character of the. people. He 
4eirtefiMiiiIy passed overihis own oMess for tike 
Testamtkm of slavery. Mid trealdd ithat hadibe«a 
noto^ionsly done to that end, as, arisiag leom the 
dday of fibrtningafree.geyerniB^ti for which .the 
war had not left hi«ixa;sttiBcie]it time; fm if the 
known attetnpti to bring bttck the .cart^wlup ha4 
l»een^ a n«tonl and nefieasary constqnenee of the 
want of such' piositiite .regulations t6 the! contrni^, 
as he was too busy to make till now. , 
. He next afiected to ftaihe a cpbatitnlion for thje 
island, of which liberty and equakHg t9 AUthe mr 
ha^itaMs; withamt tUstinction of cdhntr, WM to be 
tkeibdsis. 

,u This^ he added, shottl4 not ^ definitive^ tiU;^pr 
^proved 1^ the French. gotemment ; >bttt (he.eoa- 
ditiott was so worded, th^t it niig^<, be applied 
either .to the hmmpi liberty: and equality^ oc tp, a 
most unmeaning j^lap^of organizatioa as he<3iUed 
it,^N4rich was to be founded upon that basis. .. 
> In addttipn to thu important concessioni he. by 
the same imtranient, called an lassembly of repre- 
sentatives of the island, who were to beappohited 
wtibailt AstincUon of colour^ to consult and advise 
fisr the geneiB} good; aiid/the poineTs oC this^^imeiiA- 
biy ^re^ as carefully lifoited^ 03 if the iffi^>tetor )m^ 
really desq^ptied to; estaUlih :sii^ai UmtA of fl[0¥^n- 
onentl He knew that thelii^Ma hfcd'HQt i¥^iti^al 
knowledge enough to care about such limitations; 
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k\l th^y would value or understand was 'the acknow^ 
ledg'ment of their freedom^ and the admission of 
Ne^oes to a share in the government ; yet the 

• • • • . 

Captain-general's caution as to the powers of the 

assembly^ would serve to convince tUeifi of hi^ sin- 

cerity. This vile production was dMted the 25th of 

Aprils and immediately after^ sent into the camp of 

Uie Negroes^ and to every part of the island ; and 

the stratagem hiad all the immediate effects its base 

author could have desired. 

The Negroes, at lar^e, were naturally weary of 

the war; they were still cut off from the chief ports, 

md foreigners were afraid to attempt to trade with 

them, and consequently they were deprived of all 

the necessaries and comforts of life, with which 

commerce used to supply them. The cultivators 

* • • • 

also, were, by their new duties as soldiers, not only 

exposed to extreme dangers and hardships, but se- 
parated from their wives and children, and no long- 
er able to till their provision-grounds for the sup- 
port of their families. 

They saw no speedy end to these and other evils, 
but by a peace ; for reinforcements were daily ar- 
riving from France, and they could have no hope, 
while that was the case, of being able to finish the 
war, by expelling the invaders from the fortified 
t6wns and harbours on the coast. For freedom 
only could they be willing to fight and to suffer such 
hardships'; and if freedom were now sincerely 
ciflbred, what more could they desire. 

Whilst the ignorant multitude thus reais<med and 
felt, the enlightened Toussaint prohaUy saw the 
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Rmttef in a different riew ;: li^^koew ,the ciaft of 'hh 
eaemiea^ fttuifebred perlAci|Mkjthat, these. Affiu^^ Iffca 
tilts fir«(r, ner^ionly sfiaF^StfcHT him«^f<:aQ|diiis bre« 
tbreti. Biit^it is dasa^r in weh easier, £o/i fi.true> pi^<^ 
triot to' fMm.right opioiiras^; than t^ipr^ailon the 
people tO' fiotlow thein ; e v^ Ms fipthfu} fecond in 
foiBiBavidj Cbristopke^ probably , Wi9#' iQPUned . til 
the side of peape ; aad peirbap^ithe arQi^.o£ imltt^ 
vator» under that g^aeraVs 4FQ«uniipid^ wenct^m^ 
rous with him, to persuade, him to cpififf.iiit^r^tlM^il^ 
own wish, and embra^c^ the. offered. terais./^ . 

The Frencb.go^eriiinept,: in it« piibUot^>^¥^^^ 
pretefided that Ghristopbe 4eserted hi« c^mifM^ 
in-chief, and by making his own ^s^l^isf^(>tf^ 
oblil^d Toussatht to-fol)ow the exsu^B^ » yt>^ tjff^ 
wad ja$t.as tt^, as that both these .Neg^f^f^t^eilli; 
begged their lives of Leclercj an^ ' wrrejwleir ed lf^ 
jmrdoiied ]^beli», which, as ym sba}) pr^ently^sf^ 
was the bare-faced pretence of Uie Coa^ ron.tfa^ 
occasion, in order to hide their triu^phai>d hiiffQw^ 
disgrace. This slander on the br^e CSirivjtopbe) 
wa9 invented to make the pretended submissi^q^ o^ 
our faero> at a time when be was.Jknawn ip bp 
victorious, appear less monstrously i|tnifU,iH^,,iHid 
iriccedible, than every thinking ma^^miiist'IuKfeseen 
that gross pretext to be* If any trutJivwer^, misled 
lift with' tile many falsehoods id those io^Ut 
d«at aDoQuntft, th0 ftict |Hrobably wps,i Jlia^ b^h 
Ckri$69phey and> Desftolineeyi th^ Nc^ro^ogf^iienil 
next in authority, were 4%pQS' to Le^lei^^'jf mp- 
tioii$. cmtrimnce^ aii4' dosirq^ of /|Neaq9, ^ anfbfhat 
thei^ p^FSUaaionft aqud< wishes 4e^ininc)d)0i)i^ hjsr? 
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Id treat wHh the Frwch geneta)^ OWti^r^y: il<o la^w 
Mm l»eUer jud^^B.4. , 

Howler tiw may have beeii^ Cfvtainitk^^ the 
piocbmatioii ^noioni answered! the dew^ect ^mi ; aii4 
diat priof to<)ie.8th of May 1802,. a pea^ce ^aft^ean- 
ckitfediiiritii dur lierb^ aiMiall th€\ ^ea6p*al^ and tra^f^ 
Mdcr hk ocnataand ; ia wJUbcb^ the ; who)^ .P^9P^ 
of St. Domingo concurred. 

vFbw^rNM thi^feiiits of iMc^ry 3uddef%.am^ciied 
ttal of the hanida of Tou«sQii0t^ ai^d thus only^ wer^e 
the FmM(h:iQirkde3ra ^K^ered fi^jra whjje from that 
filter which their \vickedneea icM^hly deserTed. 

My readers may perhaps remember tlie. misre- 
jfreaeataiiom a£ the ComuJ^ to which I have now 
JMM; idtoded. When the news of thii» peace fimt 
miehed fiurope> Buonaparte had the hardihood Uf 
aA it the mAmiesian of Ibussamt mid hi^ gemmL9^ 
He publisk^d a l^ter ia the Moniteur; to which be 
l^t the name of General Lederc^ and ' m^ whvpjji 
he actually went sa far as to represent Toussaiat 
(amtn^ in a laannt^ wkh a,iK>pe about his neck, 
hog^gingior pardon as a guilty rebej^; aod Gkuaial 
Leckrc is made even t^ refhse' £ar a \q^ iva^% to 
bt bim 80 eftcape. iianging. 

lihere is a bolddsesd in^the Cronsul^^ino^stares^ 
thiAb deafly poitit out) their auUior ; figtr^np other 
nm woald hftve asfjuramse eaough^ dovish. th^m. 

iMisstfx certoiuly would not^ far the iska of bis 
mn ^Mdil^i have written isaebselftcontradipl^ry, ab- 
surdities as that pretended letter contained ; his char- 
acter indeed was somewhat unfairly compromised^ 

by the publication two or three, days afterwards^, of 

1 
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the prockmation just mentioned ; and also of a 
letter from Leclerc to Toussaint^ from the Captain*^ 
g^eneral's own Gazette^ at Cape Pranfots ; for these 
papers both gave the lie to every sentence in the 
pretended official dispatches^ and shewed to all 
Europe^ that Leclerc himself^ instead of the Ne» 
gro chiefs had been obliged lo submit and imtke 
concessions. 

The letter of Leclerc to this hardly-pardoned re- 
bel^ contains the following passages :^^'^ You^ G^ 
neral, and your troops, wUl be employed and treat- 
ed like the rest of my army. With regard to your- 
self, you desire repose, and you desert ii. After 
a man has sustained for several years the burtkek 
of the government of St. Domingo, I apprehend 
he needs repose. I leave you at liberty to retire t$ 
MoMeh ever of your habitations you please. I reig 
so mueh on the attachment you bear to the colony €f 
St Domingo, as to believe that you wUl employ 
me moment of leisure which you may have in your 
retreat, in eommtmicating to me your views re- 
specting the means to be taken to make agrieuiture 
and commerce again flourish. As soon as a MM 
andstatemenl of the troopsunder Genend DessmUn^ 
are tranmnUted to me, Iwilleonmiunicate toyou my 
instructions as to the positions thy are to take.*^' 

How condescending this style in the great Ge- 
neral Lederc^ towards a convict jnst saved at his 
own bumble and repeated petition from the guil* 

* See this letter copied from the French Gazettes in the Lon* 
don newspapers of June 19. 
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iotine ! How gracious in a conquferer thus 4o leM'e 
fais vanquished enemy in conimknd over his bwn re- 
hellions troops^ and over the army of De^isalines, 
another pardoned rebel ! 

In most countries perhaps^ it is too true thirt the 
accounts given of distant events in the time of 
war, are not always framed vnth a strict regard to 
truth ; but never probably before, in the history of 
flie world, did any government disgrace Itself l)y 
fidscfhoods so gross as Buonaparte j^ttiiskc^ vtpM 
this occasion. i . : / . 

'f'wo tilings vei'yhonotifabfe to otfr Item's cha- 
meter, we learn from this ttttttr of G^tteMl ilA<?fc^e« 
f^r^, it appears that Toiissaint, nvfio e^eA^atii 
he had conquered, was offered '^' rank, hmojim,' 
fiutune," all that the <Toti'sui could %^ tow; %l^ed 
no fevour for himself wfien m a '<ioatttion46 4k*« 
tate bis own terms. He obtains all ^he 'iiskiMt ^iwi 
Ibat all, is tetirement. "Secoifidfy; tlhe'filid^Ml« Mr 
r^irement to private !tfe wais hii*&fBbri'^hiiiee, HLie^ 
not, as the Consul shameilesi% ^pn^enAed, a tbnig 
prescribed to him % liecferc. ^ Ws a virftffiltti 
choice, ^nd, notwithstatifling^he evertt, a wise one. 
Perfidy might ^lave surpl^iised *him anywhere, hM 
Hiras %y retirement oniy, tihat after what was psWt/ 
he Could aToid the risk of incurring suspidon, even 
wkh a govern rtient not disposed to be perfidious. 
Constrained, in all probability by fee general wish^ 
to make a peace which he saw tvouM be 'insecure, 
he took the course which w^^nder such circufti-^ 
stances, the lieast dangerous for 'himself and^or flie 
public. If the Captain-general meant W€^H, It 
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urould ' leave no motive^ if ill, no decent pretext^, 
for the violation of the treaty. 

In these last measures of Toussaint, we find 
therefore, as in all the rest of his illustrious career, 
a rare union of wisdom, dignity, and virtue. 



As our hero here sheathes his sword for ever, let 
me st<^ to wipe it from a stain, which the venom 
of his murderers has dropped on it. 

There is; in spite of slander, no just ground to 
believe that one drop of blood not shed fairly in 
the field, and in the heat of action^ ever tarnished 
tjhe glory of' Toussaint. 

There is even positive evidence to prove his in- 
nocence of any such crime, though he has. had no 
ttieans of making his own defence; and. though 
the ruffians who stifled his voice, have been for the 
most part bis only historians. 

In order to establish these truths, I must here I 
depart a little from the plan of this little work, ^nd 
offer a few remarks which will detain my readers 
longer than I could wish ; for the character ol 
9ur hero, and that of his enemies too,. . are 
^eply involved in the truth or falsehood of thosQ 
foul accusations, which charge him and hi&i troops 
vnth maasacreing their prisoners. | 

First, I would observe, that no. massacre or other 
cruelty has been charged against Toussaint and his 
Negroes, but by their barbarous and treacherous 
enemies ; and that these were driven to make suck 
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charges, whether true or fiilse; m brder to justify 
their own acknowledged c(^dttc^ in giving ^ no 
quarter. As to the rumours brought from the 
island by foreigners, these were only French as- 
sertions at second hand; for no foreigner has re^ 
ported that he saw any massacre, or other atro- 
city, commkted by the Negroes. Their enemies 
were the only people with whom the merchants, 
and mariners who vidted the island, had' any inter* 
course, or from whom they could obtain^aiiy 'in* 
formation ; and as these visitors often saw Negroes; 
who were brought in prisoniers, put to dearth in 
told blood, it Was necessary for the- nturdereH- to 
tharge the p^rty of the auffierers with' like. otodmci, 
in .order to lessen the horror whiab steaagem- ceuld 
ftot but feel and express at such proceedings* i'li is 
clear, fdso, that the accounts; brought) byisudhr'peo- 
lileto America and oth^ piaces> werfe !for- the n^ost 
"part, fdlse; because they in gjeoetal diflfer fromyand 
far surpass in extravagance theistoties, which- the 
French generals or /the Consul' have published in 
Europe on the same 'subject ;' and. tlie latter cer- 
tainly would not have'Concei^d or lessened any 
criines of those, per&eciit^d enemies, which ' bad 
iea)ly betvn committed. : 

Secondly, these charges not only reist upon the 
' testimony of > enesEiies, and of cruiel enemies, who 
wetf^ dri;^ n to nlake tl^m, whether. truei><Nr"fsdse, 
%t,i^3'^^ oi their own- characters, but •qf;<enie(- 
mtpfs, who in. addition to sach groundaiof distrust, 
hi^Y^e forfeited all claim to. belief ita any 0^9^ from 
habits of the' grossest fiifaehood. It^osnight >bie 
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dtiirlgr shewn tiiat the ktters, or preteniied letters' 
ofLieclerc aud ViUaret^ in which thes^ charj^es 
a^iiurt the Negroes are contained^ are m aH other 
respects ftlse^ almost from bc^hiding to end ; bo 
that if these chargies Are true^ they at^ almost the 
only truths contanied hi those long letters. 

Now if enmity and hatred^ and satf-interiest and 
falsfdhbod^ in a witness^ are not etioagii to oNrer"- 
throw his teatinmny^ I kaow not how a fhlse aoe«i^ 
saAion caa c^risr be lejectedon account of the faad^ 
ness of the authority vpon "which it stands. 

The defenire of Tonssaint, however, meed not 
rest her^ ; for^ thirdly^ we have his fotrtner good i 
diatfacter and fannane conduct to rely upon^ knA^ 
these ought in reason, to protect him against the \ 
belief of a dhaige of cruelty. If it rested even upon i 
much better e videnn than the hare words cf 9ao- 
tnqsarte and Leclere. U ia not likely tlntt he, w4iO 
had often, as his enearies confess, |9revented massa- 
eifes*hhd murders in former wat^, evtsfo at the Imi* 
said of his interest vrilh the Negroes, iltid of his liife 
itself, BhcAiId. in his lait war hegin to coimtrtt flueh 
crimes ; and that too against the most powerfU 
eof^mjr hie had ever had to deal with, and Wholie 
vengeance it would seem hardly pMsMe tbiit he 
should be able Anally to avoid. 

Fourthly, and this demands fiartieular «ttendon^ 
if Tottssahrt was Mally guihy of <he charges Wbidi 
his oppressors inwe brought against hiin, tluij/ Afttf 
in their hands maeh hetter proofs of his gniltthan 
*Huit ami as»rtions, and yet have not pr$diueei 
Aoie "proofk. They repeatedly make mefition, of 

1 
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tbeii* having possession of letters written Vy Tous^ 
laint to the inferior Negro Generals and others, 
which as they assert^ contain fuU proofs of his bar* 
barous and wicked disposition and conduct. 

Leclerc, for instance^ in his letter of March 9th, 
thus writes, or is represented to have written: — 
" The cruelty ^tid barbarity of Toussaiat, are with- 
mt example — £Ae letters we have found in his I^ag- 
faffej or which have been delivered up to us by the 
Blacks who have abanddned his party, character- 
ze a soul equally hypocritical and atrocious^.*' 
Admiral Villaret, in his letter by the same con- 
yance, says, in speaking of Toussaint and Chris- 
phe, '^ Their intercepted correspondence proves, 
at the general and absolute orders of those san- 
inary chiefs, were, to massacre the whites, and 
s^ fire to all the plantations, upon the first op- 
arance of a French squadron^.** In the same 
])atch, the Admiral mentions other letters of 
lonssaint, addressed to the commander of dape 
liehdla Mole, which were fi)und at the capture of 
Hat station. 

Now where are all these letters ? Why are they 
ittt laid before the public, to rapport the accusation 
Hd the abuse so anxiously lavished upon their au- 
tbr ? Villaffet and Leckrc pretetid to appeal td 
tletti, but do not produce them/ rior venture even 
tft 4|uote their language. They send them to the 
Omtttl X> Mid he acts in the same way ; he appeals 

^ Ledere's Ditfpatciies ef March 9. London Newspapers of 
% 38th, 180% 

\ Yillaret's Qtsp^toii^s ol March 4» London NeiRflpaptn 
of April 19th, 1803. 

X Villaret'8 Tietter of February 10. London Newspapers of 
March 30th, 1803. 
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to the letters also, and he also suppresses their con- 
tents. Can any thing more be wanting to satisfy 
a thinking man^ that these letters, if produced, 
would be in truth, evidences, not of the guilt of the 
writer, but of his innocence of the foul charges in 
question ? 

One however, and one only, of Toussainfs let- 
ters, have the Consul and his agents selected as fit 
to meet the public eye ; and this, for the reader'* 
better satisfaction, I shall here copy from their own 
gazette. 

Toussaint Louverture, General of St. Domingo, to 
Citizen Domage^ General of Brigade y Com- 
mander in Chief of the District of Jeremie. 

My dear General — I send to you my Aid-de-camp, 
Chancy, who is the bearer of the present dispatch 
and will communicate to you my sentiments. 

As the place of Jeremie is rendered very stron{ 
by its natural advantages, you will maintain your 
self in it^ and defend it with the courage which 
know you possess. Distrust the whites ;_they will be 
tray you if they can. Their desire evidently mam 
fested, is the restoration of slavery, 

I therefore give you a carte blanche for your coil 
' duct; all which you shall do, will be well dom 
Raise the cultivators in mass, and convince thei 
fuUy of this truth, that they must place no confi 
dence in those artful agents who may have secret! 
received the proclamations of the white men < 
France, and would circulate them clandestine! 
in order to seduce the friends of liberty. 
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I have ordered the General of Brigade, Laplume, 
to burn the town of Cayes, the other towns, and all 
the plains, should they be unable to resist the ene- 
mifs force ; and thus all the troops of the differ- 
ent garrisons^ and all the cultivators, will be en- 
abled to reinforce you at Jeremie. You will enter- 
tain a perfect good understanding with General 
Laplume*, in order to execute with ease, what may 
be necessary. You will employ in the planting of 
provisions, all the women occupied in cultivation. 

Endeavour, as much as possible, to acquaint me 
with your situation. 

I rely entirely upon you, and leave you complete- 
ly at liberty to perform every thing which may be 
requisite to free us from the horrid yoke with which 
we are threatened, 

I wish you good health 
A true copy. (Signed) Toussaint Louverture. 

(Signed) The General of Brigade commanding 
the department of the South, Laplume. 

In this letter, so far is Toussaint from directing 
massacres, that in the most urgent case, his severest 
orders are only to burn the places which could not 
be defended ; which, as I have already observed 
on behalf of Christophe, is clearly a lawful measure 
of defence against an invading enemy. In the war 
our hero had to sustain, it was a measure peculiarly 
just and necessary, because he had nothing human 
to rely upon for final safety, but the inconvcnien- 
cies which European troops would feel from the 
climate ; and to leave them the shelter of the towns^ 
or even of the buildings on the estates, would, by 
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lessening their exposure to the sun and rain^ have 
relieved them in some measure from that import- 
ant disadvantage. 

. Here let me remark by the way, thait the bitter 
and frequent reproaches which the Consul has 
thrown upon the Negro Chiefs for this defensive 
measure of burning/ and the great pains which he 
has taken to fix upon Tou6saint, the being chief au- 
thor of that fair exercise of the right of war, af- 
fords of itself pretty strong proof that there was 
nothing truly to allege against him, of a really cruel 
or unwarrantable kind. 

Certain it is at least, that no more objectionable 
letter from Toussaint was found, than this which I 
have laid before my readers, or it would not have 
been the only one picked out by his enemies, for 
publication. It was a false assertion, therefore, 
and a calunuiy, that they had intercepted letters 
from our hero, directing massacres. It was equal- 
ly false that they had found any s.uch letters direct- 
ing, the burning of the towns as soon as the French 
Jfeet should appear. 

The falsehood of both charges might be further 
inferred, if necessary, from the fact admitted by his 
enemies, that no such orders were any where exe- 
cuted, l^hey do not preteAd that either massacre 
or burning took pliace any where, oh the appearance 
of the fleet. Even . Cape Francois was hot burnt 
till two days after the fleet's appearance, and till the 
town could be defended no longer. 

Here surely I might siafely rest Toussaint's de- 
fence against these slanders ; but it has pleased 
Providence 'to make his inhocehce manifest in a 
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great variety of ways, and to confound in a striking 
manner, the efforts of malice and calumny, to \m* 
peach it, as if to display a.particular jegardfor the 
character of this distinguished pati^ot, and devout 
servant of God. The incautious confessions of bis 
eoemiejs have given, in most points, the direct lie 
to their own accusations. 

I here beg my readers to refer to what was said 
in defence of Christophe, in page 33, ajad to 
the important passages there extracted from the 
French gazettes. 

The official accounts accused Toussaint indi- 
rectly, and the private ones, industriously circjyila- 
ted in France, positively charged him, with having 
(uassacred, through the means of that Lieutenantr 
General, all the White inhabitants of the Cape. Yil- 
laret, as we have just seen, boldly affirms, to counte- 
nance this fabrication,thatthe orders in writing were 
to massacre all the White peopk upon the* first ap- 
pearance of the fleet ; and as it appeared that the 
White inhabitants of the Cape w^re actually car- 
ried off, Jt was doubtless meant to be understood, a< 
it actually was understood and believed in thisrcoun- 
il try, that they were carried off to be slaughtered. 

Yet what was the event ? ITiree months after^ 
I ail these inhabitants are found to he alive, and are 
t restored by Toussaint to their homes, when hefnade 
t peace with Leclerc. All the intermediate time, they 
e had been in the power of the Negro chief; they 
had been with him on the mountains duritig the 
;. whole of his retreat, yet not a man of them was miss- 
i ing. 
a At the time of the invasion, it was in like man* 
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ner announced, that the Negro troops at Port-au- 
Prince, had carried away with them, in their retreat 
fronof that place, a great number of Whites, 
among whom was Citizen Sabes, Aid-de-camp of 
the French general, Boudet. 

That these prisoners were massacred was not in- 
deed expressly said in the official letter, but nobody 
could read that and the succeeding government ac- 
counts, without concluding that not one of them 
had been left alive. Non-official accounts went 
further, and expressly represented them all as hav- 
ing been massacred. General Leclerc afterwards 
says, or rather was made by his brother-in-law to 
say, *' I can find no terms to express the ferocity of 
Toussaint. He has massacred more than 10,000 
inhabitants. Blacks, Whites, and Mulattoes. We 
collected in our several expeditions nearly 8000* 
persons, men, women, and children, whom he in- 
tended to massacrej-.*' 

After these positive assertions of the Consul, 
(whom I verily believe to be the original inventor 
of all these charges in the pretended dispatches) 
can it be denied, that the authors meant it to be be- 
lieved, that the Negro chief had put all his prison- 
ers to death ? 

Yet it would doubtless appear had there been 
any opportunity for such a truth to escape, that 
the prisoners made at Port-au-Prince, like those of 

* It is either 8000 or 3000, the Newspaper I copy from is 
not clearly legible on this part, and I have not time to search 
for another. 

f Official Letter of March 9th. London Newspapers of 
May 26. 
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the Cape/ were all humanely preserved. I infer 
this in particular from the fact^ that Citizen Sabes, 
the Aid-de-camp, though carried off among them, 
to be murdered bri the 4:th of February, is actualljf 
brought on the stage alive, by Buonaparte, on the 
\st of April following. It was then found conve- 
nient to bring him to life again, that he might be 
the bearer of one of Toussaint's pretended suppli- 
cations for pardon. Now who can believe that he 
alone, one of the hated White invaders, would have 
been spared, if the innocent inhabitants of Port- 
au-Prince, who were carried off in his company, 
had all been murdered? 

The Consul himself, shallow and careless though 
he has been in these inventions, foresaw that the 
production of Citizen Sabeis, would in this view 
be inconsistent with his past calumnies, and 
therefore made an attempt, though an absurd one, 
to reconcile the safety of this citizen with his for- 
mer fictions. Leclerc is represented as thus 
speaking of Sabes's escape : — 

'' He was always carried by the Blacks with them 
from morne to mome, and from wood to wood, 
and was twenty times upon the point of being put 
to death. The detail of the massacres of which he 
was witness, make one shudder.*' 

How Sabes came to escape these massacres 
though twenty times on the point of death, is 
left entirely to conjecture. 

This futile attempt to support a detected false- 
hood, is obviously the spawn of the same gross in- 
vention, which rescued from Toussaint in the course 
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of several expeditions^ 8000 men^ woiQen^ u4 
children^ intended to be massacred. 

To drag his victims about with him in bit ftigbt 
from some strange want of power to get rid of 
them by assaissi nation^ was^ it seems^ Touasaint'f 
ordinary fortune and employment. Whilst he an4 
his armed Negroes were hunted from mome to 
morne^ and found it hard enough to save their own 
lives^ they chose to encumber themselves with 
citizen Sabes^ during near two months^ and with 
8000 other citizens^ for a time not specified^ de- 
termined all the while to put them to deaths and 
in the mean time providing for them at an expence 
that could ill be afforded. 

Such are the detected falsehoods^ and such the 
flagrant inconsistencies^ in these charges against the 
humane and brave Toussaint. He has had no ^ial> 
not even before a tribunal of his enemies; he has 
had no means of defending himself at the bar pf 
the public; his voice has been stifled by the strong 
arm of despotism ; not a pen in St. Domingo or 
Prance, but. those of hi& slanderers and murderer's, 
has been allowed to record or remark upon his con-r 
duct, and yet it has pleased God to provide the 
means of clearing his fair fame, to the credit of 
his Christian principles, and to the disgrace of his 
infidel oppressors. 

His innocence stands established upon eyery 
ground that could have been demanded or wished 
for, with the feirest and most indulgent means of 
defence; and upon many different grounds, each 
of which would have been singly sufficient. We 
should be bound to acquit him, were it only from 
the bad character of his perjured accusers^ from 
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their entnity, and the sdMnterest which urged the 
accusation. Their suppression of evidence which 
if guilty. Would have proved him so, is a still 
stronger answer to their hostile testimony; and 
his former character, weme the question doubtful, 

 

should decide it in his favour. But in addition to 
aQ thii&, >ve have proof of his innocence in the tery 
evidence selected by malice against him. To crown 
aH, me have for the falsehood of much of the charge, 
tbe confessions of the accusers themselves; and all 
the rest of their story when examined, is fofund td 
be not only vague and unsupported, but unnatural, 
inconsisteiit, and aibsurd. 

Can any honest man, then, refuse to say that 
6t ittassacre or Inhumanity of any kind, Toussaint 
tras hot guilty ? 

And now that this Christian hero is justified from 
these feeMe though bold-faced slanders, let us look 
for a ihoiKient, at the conduct of his enemies. 

Here my readers will be spared the trouble of 
reaso»ilfig^— they liave only to read, and I have only 
to oopy, the confessions, or rather the boasts of 
the ruffians themselves. 

^^ Being attadced by the rebels, he killed sixty - 
eight, and made forty-five prisoners, among whom 
Was the chief of this division of the rebels. He ivas 
instantly shot*." 

^ General Hardy surrounded on the Coupe i 

'^Yiilark's Official Letter dt March 4. I^ndon Plipers of 
April 19, 1802. 
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Vinde six hundred Negroes, who receited ho 

QUARTER*." 

'' General Salines possessed himself of one of the 
enemy's camps^ with baggage, and put two hun- 
dred MEN TO THE SWORpf ." 

" The enemy threw himself upon the Antibo- 
nite^ &c. &c. The wretches were pup to the 

sword^'*' 

The enemy took the resolution of evacuating La 

Crete a Pierrot — they were overwhelmed by our 

troops^ who gave them no quarter^.'' 

It is needless to go further with such extracts. 
It is unnecessary also to judge of what horrors re- 
main untold, when these miscreants, fighting for 
an object as contrary to justice and gratitude as to 
their own solemn promises, avowed such conduct 
early in the war. 

It was necessary that these barbarous command- 
ers, or the Consul for them, should wish to involve 
the brave and humane Toussaint in the sbamq of 
equal enormities. For my own part, I can justify 
him upon none but his own Christian principles, 
for abstaining from all retaliation. Had he been 
an infidel like themselves, he might, consistently 
with worldly honour, and worldly humanity, have 
put all their adherents to the sword, and the mas- 

* Leclerc's Official Letter of March 24. London papers of 
May 26. 

+ Ibid. t Ibid. 

§ Admiral YiHaret's Official Letter of April 8* London 
Papers of May 26. 
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sacres they falsely impute to him, could, if real, 
not have been complaints in their mouths, without 
effrontery matchless as their own. 

At a period subsequent to. the death of Toussaint, 
the conduct of these ferocious invaders was such, 
that, if detailed, it might almost efface from the re- 
membrance of my readers, the coldblooded massacres 
already noticed. Not merely prisoners of war, but 
hundreds and thousands of unoffending fellow- 
creatures, whom the savage Europeans themselves 
called innocent, have been daily and nightly suf- 
focated and drowned for the sole purpose of rooting 
out their , hapless race. As to prisoners of war, 
simple death has been thought far too mild a fate 
for them. If report may be trusted, they have 
been treated in, a way so horrid, beyond all example 
in this bad world, that though I believe the dread- 
ful rumoui^, for the sake of our common natures I 
will not repeat it. 

Let us now proceed to the last act of the illus- 

. •• • 

trious life of Toussaint. I shall write it with shame 
as well as indignation ; for I am a white man, and 
a. native of Europe. . 

The hero had retired to his peaceful family man- 
sion at GonaiveiS, which is on the south west coast 
of St. Domingo, at a little distance from St. Marcs. 
He had there a little estate which was called by his 
own surname, Louverture, and where, he perhaps 
hoped loftg to enjoy the peace and> leisure to which 
he had for ten years been a stranger, and to in- 
dulge his warm affections in the society of his be- 
loved wife and their surviving children. 
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The two promising youths^ of whom I spoke in ' 
a former part of this history, were probably now 
no more, and had left a melancholy blank in the' 
family circle. I suspect that they had either pe- 
rished in the war, or been put to death by the 
humane and virtuous Leclerc, to punish the crimes 
of their father. 

I would not willingly lay to the charge of that 
bad man, who is now gone to his dreadful account, 
any sin of which he is not guilty : I therefore do 
not assert as a certain fact that the young men' 
were murdered*. 

Toussaint, however, was a Christian, and there- 
fore he was, no doubt, beginning to taste with 

* It is said by Coisnon, whose narratrre was fdrmerl^r 
queted, that the lads were sent bade to tbm fatlier, and de- 
taiood by him, at the end of the fruitless segocinlion in. Fe« 
bruary. But for this act of generosity, so unlike ail the other 
conduct oi Leclerc, we ha^e only the word of his own agent; 
and it so Jiappeos that we hear of the hostage youths no more.. 
If they had been with their father they would hare beenar-' 
rested, and sent away like the rest, ^ we shall presently see ; 
for it is expressly stated, that the whole family was sent to 
France ; yet the arrirai of his Wife, wit^ ^wo qhtldren only, 
was noticed in the French papers; these we^ not ^fH»ken of 
as the youug^ men so well known in France ; and it b certain 
that Toussaint had other children old enough to be under a tu- 
tor^s care in this island of St. Domingo, at the tim6 of thelnrasion. 

There has since been« rumour through America df the youn|f 
Tondsalnts beii^ «t the iiead <sf an insurrection, but it pii0i»d 
groundless. I have anj^ously watched for some fioUce pf ithena 
since, but in yain. They are missing^ theref9re., erer since 
their return from Ennery to the Cape, and it belongs to their 
keepers, to account for them. 
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thftnkfiiiness the fomily blessings that remained to 
him^ without repining for those which it had 
pleased God to take away. But Providence had 
new tf^ls at hand, for the patience of this distin- 
guished servant. 

On a sudden, at midnight, the Creole frigate, 
supported by the Hero, a 74 gun ship, both dis- 
patched on purpose by Leclefc from the Cape, 
stood in towards the Calm Beach, near Gonaives. 
Boats, with troops, immediately after landed, and 
surrounded the ho^use of Toussaint, while he , was 
at rest with the faithful companion of all his cares 
and dangers. ,; v 

• 

^ Brunet, a brigadier-general, and Ferrari,, aid-de- 
camp to Leclerc, who have both been prs^sed in 
the ^Afemifet^r for this honourable service, entered 
the chamber of the hero with a file of grenadiers, 
and demanded of him to go, with all his family, on 
board the frigate.!- 

The lion was in the toils, and assistance was 
hopeless, but Toussaint was still himself; still dig- 
nified^ generous, and feeling. He submitted as far 
as concerned his own fate, without gratifying his 
base enemies by a murmur ; but, alive to the fears 
and to.t^^ dangers of his wife and children, he re- 
qiKsted that they might be left at home, and would 
haye made that the condition of his own compliance; 
This condition, however, his ruthless oppressors 
would not grant ; for the destruction of all who 
were dearest to Toussaint^ was part of their per^ 
fidious purpose. An irresistible milit&ry force ap- 
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pcared, and the whole family, iridiidifig the Ate*e 
of a deceased brother, were carried en boArd'^ 
frigate, and from thence embarked in ttie ll»4 
which proceeded with them hnm(Mlia«e9f to ^*^nce. 

I will not oflFer such an insult to* my readdiw at 
the Ci^sul did to Frenchmen fi^d to- Edr^p^/ in 
supposifi^g that the grosi^ perfidy o^ tbis' prod^edinfg 
can be made to^ bear a serious doubt. 

What estimate could the Corsicaii deispdt form 
of the judgments ef other men when he talked of 
Toiissaint's conspiring so soon after the peaee ! 
How could this great man hmb hoped that eonarpiraey 
would put him in a better condition than he lafePf 
stood in with a triumphant army at the gate» of 
Cfeipe Francois, and his enemies perishing in i€s 
hospitals ? Yet tYm was the position he had witfim 
three weeks^ exchanged fop peaefe. Or teflie ffce 
C^n^ul even on hi« own fklse grounds, if our hrero 

r 

had begged his life at the head of his* army^ he^ 
eanse he could no longer resist, what motive e<^uld 
he so soofi have had, or wha* hope could he hift« 
iplaced in resistance, now when that army was* nb 
ifvi^re at hi9 cd«Miaiifd,. }m had entered htto^ the 
si^PVice of his c€fnq««rors. 

To^ crown the wicked- absurdlfy,^ the J^tthidfed 
^oofof his treason, AVas the writiAg'aebnfldenlf&d 
letf^^ t0^ Christophe, who> as We are told brfhe 
same account, had tteee weeks before deserted and 
betrayed hini. 

" 1 mention not these absurdities witfr a view se- 
rlou^ to refute them, but rather to shew how iB 
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tMs AcdteMT dttpoty for siach, iii spite 4f h& gamt 
ftotvtid^ be iay tad give {dauaibilitjr to his own ini'' 
pMtaim. 

Wlwii the distance from the Cape to Gonaiycs^ 
i* OMiMieted^ and that there had ekpsed only 
dMlt amimthJicnii Lederc's peace with TMMaiiit, 
to htundisl^atchesjy {pring aa acoount of the arrest 
of thset general, tod of his departofe for Fnmce^ 
it««em#'pt«bfLbte HmU; the ships of war wejre.sent 
firmo ths'Cirpe^ to seixe hika dmost as soon ajB he. 
Had atf Hvcld a« bis^ hoiEiie.) 

Tbd hifiticMry of maakiad does not afford an in- 
statice of 'perfidious Vcondact so shbckingly grosil 
sstfd shameless as^ this actil^n. I wiU not evmeii* 
cep% 4/he GoUsQ^rowii conduct tofwardd Pelage.. of 
GkaddloQ^ytlMriigik du*: Genel^iwds :ti!«ertedJii 
the same manner^ as avowedin the .Afan^etlt*;^ im- 
laiediatclyaiKftr bis ;blaTe and importairt serviced to 
the Fveoeh gorrerhnsMit^ iind wiiboirt ; eren an at^. 
teaipt to- kuf » singU fadlt Id his iharg^ > 

The hia»Qeel^ td the Captain^genieral had been 
sro wett taken fear tUt treacheroitti; proceeding 
towai^' Taasfiomit, that tine Negifo troopH .and 
ofllcen^> who #6te indignant at nucth ba«e :ashg^ 
of tjbefi great lejeder^ could make; ni^. effectual re4 
sistimce. Tbej had been pael/siouat^ dispersedr 
timMigh t^c^isknid! in diffeamat gbittsonsu ^nd. knix^ 
uritbithe/BiiiiOpea^ troopk, aaid were besi4(» elosfs)]^ 

Two pitfn^al chiefs aal:idng tbem^ hiG^wM^A bM 
the courage to fly to arms, in the hopeless attempt to 
rescue, or dje i^vith their brate coiamander. I am 

G 2 
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sbrry that I cannot record the names of these gt-r 
nerbus men. Le^Ierc^ in adding to his own .fbrmi^. 
disgraces^ the iqfamy of shedding their blood; has- 
only spoken of them as chiefs. '' Two insurgent 
chiefe are already arrested ; / house ordered, ih^m 
to be skotJ^" He avowsv in the: same letter^ ^thi^^- 
a hundred of the principal confidential, friends of 
Toussaint hadheen jarresti^d; and though he Jayift 
nothing to their charge bat having . possessed the ' 
friendship of that hero^ he tells ufei^ . without cere-' 
mony^ of their being also embarked on ship-board ' 
as exiles. He might have said more briefly, '' tKese 
I have ordered to he drowned.'* The terms are, 
'' I have sent a part of them on board the frigate; 
Mucron, which has orders to proceed to the Medi- 
termnean ; the rest have been distributed on board 
the different ships.'' 

Where are these unaccused and innocent . pri- 
soners^ 'It was supposed from the n^ntion of the' 
Mediterranean, that they had been sold as slaves 
on the coast of Barbary ; but the Consul had by 
this i time invented a shorter method' of getting 
rid of the sable friends cf freedom, and had, no 
doubti, sent it for the.usie.of " iAe: tnrtootis*' 
Leclerc> at St.* Domingo, as. well as of Rich^- 
panse, at Guadaloupe. The Mediterranean "was^ 
probably the wateh-word by which tbeise mon* 
sters understood one another, when they! wrote of 
their mid-sea drownings. Of the prisoners in the. 
frigate Mucron, and of the friends of ToussaiAt^ 
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* See his oifiidial letter of > June lOUu 
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eoniined in ftie ships at St. 'Domingo, tlie public 
has heard no more; and certain it is, that soon after 
this period, the French generals drowned their 
prisoners by hundreds and thousands, even in their 
Vef 3^ roadsteads * and harbours, without trial, with- 
out distinction of age or sex, guilt or innocence; 
without remorse or shame, and almost in the face 
of day. The only trouble they took, was to put 
out a short way from the shore in the evening, 
and discharge their human cargoes, so as to be 
at anchor again before day-break. So near the 
island was it done, that the floating bodies of the 
victims, too numerous for the sharks to devour, 
continually shocked the eyes of the British and 
American seamen who were passing near that hor- 
rible coast. 

If the elder sons of Toussaint had not been mur- 
dered, as I suspect they were, in the war, they 
were probably among the number of these 100 
innocents to whom the attachment of their father 
was fatal ; for as I have already observed, all his 
family were made prisoners, and yet two children 
only arrived with the mother in Prance. 

Let us now follow the oppressed hero in his way 
to that country. 

He was refused, as far I am able to collect, the 
comfort of conversing with his family on the passage; 
In other respects, at least, he was treated with the 
utmost rigour; for even the public French accounts, 
disclosed that he was confined constantly in his c^* 
bin, and there guarded by soldiers with fixed bay-^ 
^nets. 
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No io^ner bad he mrived io the hacbour of 
^rest than he was hurried on shore ; and it was 
l^ow that his fortitude had to sustain its severest 
trial, £!v^n the fierce and cruel J^lerc had thought 
it too harsh tq ^parat^ him from bis beloved wife 
and children; but now he was forced by the mer- 
ciless Ck>nsul^ to bid them a last adieu. They were 
detained prisoners on ship-board^ while he was 
carried to a solitary cell in a distant castle in the 
country, 

How truly dreadful to the feeling^ hearts of Tons- 
saint and his family must have been this separation ! 
If a knew full well^ nor could his faithful wife be i^- 
norant^ that they wer^ to meet no more in this 
life. Till the last trumpet shall sound/ that face 
which had beamed affection on him for thirty 
yearSj which was now. beginning to be furrowed 
with his own cares^ and which he saw then bathed 
with his own sorrows, must be beheld no more, 
Those little innocents too, the last fruit of their 
conjugal love ; that orphan daughter of his brave 
brother*^ who perished at his side in the cause of 
freedom ; and those faithful servants y^hpse tears 
witness their attachment ; all must receive hi^ last 
sad farewell. 

Andj ^! 4U what haiids-does he leave all these 
belovefl objects ? to what a fate are they reserved ? 

* Paul LouTerture was here meant, who bravelj attempted 
to defend the citj of St. Domingo against the inFadere, und at 
fii>»t repelled their unaoU. lil was jiipfioised that he hsd fiiUel^ 
tKefi 19 rsimp to 4oiiM Ws H<^ f^ ^ is «f4i#d hj f rei^^ 

niters, as haying taken a lead in the last revolntiun. 
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Hie 4nu>ws hufmffiao ^o^mies too .w<eU to Jbop^ tbejf 
3wq31 be sttfiier^d lo live. Deaj- ^repositories of th| 
CDnfidence xrf Toujssaijit^ privy to the foul myste^ 
Ties of his fate, they are doomed not long to surr 
yive biiD. Bitter tho4;ight, that their love, and 
their xi^^tion to himself, consigned them to a vio- 
lent deaths and that his presence must no longer 
suataixi them ! 

Unfortunately, we have no cool willing spectator 
like Coisnon to describe this separation — but its 
bitter circumstances may, in part, be supposed^ 
Methinks I see the hero endeavouring to soothe the 
(sufferings of his family, and to hide his own ; 
while the unhappy group surround him in the ca- 
bin, and force him to linger with them, though the 
officers of the C!onsul are calling from the deck 
loudly for dispatch. 

At length the ruffians will bear no longer delay, 
aiHl Toussaint strives gently to disengage himself 
from the embraces of anguish and affection. 

I see the agonized wife clasping his neck with 
convulsive force ; and the elder boy clinging to .his 
waist, while the other embraces his knee with its 
little arms, and screams at the approach of the 
soldiers. 

The word is repeatedly given, the ruffians begin 
to fc^xe them asunder — :a general ci:y arises — 
Toussaint is borne out of the cabijn, and put into a 
boat that is waiting to receive him. As they row 
astern, his eyes catch a last view of his distracted 
wife^ who is borne up by one of her servants. 
He lifts an imploring eye to heaven, and a tear 
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trickles down his manly cheek. He has 'dmost 
reached the shore before the splashing oars^ and in« 
creasing distance^ relieve his ear from the cries of 
his children. 

This pitiless deed being done, the humane Con* 
sul*s further orders were to convey his victim to pri- 
son with as much secrecy as possible ; and his mutes 
managed so well^ that it was for some time a mat- 
ter of guess and of jarring reports in Prance, in 
what place this interesting prisoner was confined. 
He was conveyed in a close carriage, and under a 
strong escort of cavalry, to the remote castle of 
Joux^ in the neighbourhood of Mount Jura. Here 
he was confined a long time, in a way the strict- 
ness of which may be supposed, from the darkness 
which prevailed as to his fate, while multitudes were 
curious to know it. We may conclude that none 
but his keepers were permitted to see or converse 
with him, with the exception only of a single Ne- 
gro attendant, who was as closely confined as his 
master. 

This treatment I admit might not entirely flow 
from the Consul's cruelty and malice. His policy had 
doubtless a great share in it ; for even in France, it 
was not convenient that the tale of Toussaint should 
be told. From the time of this great man's ar- 
rest to that of his death, Leclerc and the Consul 
took very remarkable care that his voice should 
not be heard by any body but his gaolers ; and 
these, I doubt not, were forbidden, on pain of 
death, to hear any thing that their prisoner might 

^h to disclose. The same effectual care seems to 
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have been taken to stop the mouths of all his family ' 
and friends. We may, therefore, reasonably suspect 
that Toussaint, and those in his confidence, had 
some dreadful secrets to tell, though it is no easy 
matter to guess what could have been revealed, to 
make his oppressors more detestable than they al- 
ready vrere, upon the facts they vrere unable to con- 
ceal. 

The afflicted wife and family of our Hero were 
not imprisoned with less closeness than himself 
Curiosity was, no doubt, busy about them; and yet 
I have been able to obtain no account of them, 
public or private, from the time of their detention 
on ship-board at Brest, which was about the 11th of 
July, to the 11th of September following. 

The Paris papers of the latter date have the fol- 
lowing paragraph : '^ A corvette from Brest with 
the wife, two children, a niece, and the servants 
of Toussaint, arrived on the 3d instant at 
Bayonne." 

It is probable that to this period, they continued 
closely confined in the ship which brought them 
from the West Indies ; but for what end they 
were removed to Bayonne, or how the tyranny of 
the Consul afterwards disposed of them, I have not 
been able to learn. Nearly twelve months have 
since elapsed; and had the fete of this interesting 
family been generally known in Prance, we 
sbould, doubtless, have heard of it in England-. 
Their voice has been hushed; they have disap- 
peared; and, from the character of their oppressor, 
me may guess at the means. 
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Toiissaint himself^ whom we left in the castle of 
Jottx^ may be supposed to liave already glutted 
the Coojsurs jealouisy and vejigeanca. Ther« he 
lay, robbed of power, 4>f greatness^ of freedom, of 
hi9 £amUy and. friends, and as far as malice could 
effect, of his fair fame itself. Denied a trial, de- 
barred from all other means of prpvipg^^ or assert- 
ing his innocence, unable either to resist or ccun- 
plain^ he was le£t to pine in solitud^ ^jod jsileiice, 
while his enemy was able to abuse and slander 
him at pleasm*e, without contradiction or reproof. 

What more could the Tyrant desire ? Buoaa* 
parte's revenge, however, and his envious «pite 
against true greatnejss of character, were not ye4^ 
appeased. 

A faithful servant had hitherto been «uSered to 
attend this oppressed Hero,, at the eiq)ence of 
sharing his imprisonment; and it was no doubt 
reported to the Consul that this . little indulgences 
soothed, in some degree, a heart which he waa 
resolved, if possible, to break. This consolation, 
thereifore, was next torn from him — ^the poor 
Negro was divided from his beloved master, and 
sent under a strong guard to a prison at Dyon,, 
where his silence was, no doubt, made for ever 
secure, by some of the Consul's merciful methods. 

The despot, no doubt, expected that these and 
other severities would speedily save him the shame 
of cutting off his illustrioas victim by a direct assas- 
sination . But Toussain t had consolation and support 
still remaining, of which tyranny could not deprive 
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him. The do^ whom he Md wombipped icoutinu- 
ally, was still with him, afld thpngh it WM IM* bia 
holy will to send deliverance in tbi^ life, the spirit 
of his servant was strengthened^ and kept frpm 
impatieqee and despair. 

The Consurs inflexible cruelty, therefore^ had 
further measures to take. From the castle of 
Joux, where perhaps Buonaparte had not a cell or 
^ keeper bftd enougpb for his final purpose, the 
brave Toussaint was removed at the approach of 
winter to Be^anfon, and there placed in his last 
abode, a cold, damp, and gloomy dungeon. Let 
my readers imagine the horrors of such a prison 
tp an African who had arrived at the age of fifty 
years^ or more, ia a climate like that of the West 
Indies, where warmth and free air are never 
wanting, not even in gaoU, and where the cheer- 
ful beams of the sun are only too bright and con- 
tinual.. , We know, that with all the warmth which 
fires and good clpthjug can give ip Negroes in this 
climate, the stoutest of them suffer severely^ \>y 
the winter. 

But it was for these very reasons that the merci- 
less Consul chose for Toussaint, his last place of 
confinement* The floor of the dungeon wa^ actu- 

r 

ally covered with wjEiter*; and we need not doubt 
that the poor victim was deprived of every means 

* These particulars the author^ has learnt from a very respect- 
able and intelligent gentleman who spent some time in Frdnce^ 
last wii^r, and obtaived hkioforaiali^n from the best autfaortties 
tbiwt Jtk« otie would lUford* 
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fhat might help to sustain his declining health dur- 
ing the severity of the winter. 

The new method adopted with Toussaint/ could 
not fail of final success. The strength however of 
the sufferer's constitution, added to his patience 
and religious tranquillity, made the murder a very 
tedious work. His death was not announced in the 
French papers till the 37th of April last ; so that he 
held out under all the sufferings of the last winter ; 
and it is doubted wliether the Consul was not obliged 
to have recourse at last^ to poison or some other 
violent means. Some people entertain a notion 
that this great man is still living. If he be. Provi- 
dence has wonderfully preserved him, and probably 
for some glorious end ; but as the account of his 
death, shameful as it was to the Consul, was per- 
mitted to be published in Prance, and has not been 
contradicted there, I fear it is too true that this 
foul murder is finished ; and has added unspeakable 
guilt and infamy to the former crimes of his op- 
pressor. 

Here, then, we must drop the curtain oh the great, 
the good, the pious, and the generous Toussaint, 
leaving him to reap the fruits of his virtues in 
that happier world, '' Where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and where the weary are at rest." 

Were an epitaph wanted for this wonderful 
man, we might find a fair, though not a full one 
in the words of his murderer — '' Called by his 
talents to the chief command in St. Domingo , he 
preserved the Island to France during a long and 
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ardtu>ti8 foreign war, in which she could do nothing 
to support him. He destroyed civil war, put an 
end to the persecutions of ferocious men, and 
restored to honour the religion and worship of God, 
from whom all things come*" 

The man of whom all this was said^ perished^ as 
we have seen, under the merciless oppression of 
the man who said it. Are you anxious to know 
how his murderer will perish ? you shall know from 
the same pen, how this man of blood, this sworn 
foe to hypocrisy, prophesies on that point. 
'^ Having been called by the order of Him from 
whom all things emanate, to bring back to the 
earth, justice, order, and equality, I shall hear 
my last knell sound without emotionf." 

* See the first Part, page ^% 

+ Speech of Buonaparte in answer to a complimentary Ad- 
dress. Inserted in the London Papers of August 9, 1803. 
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